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Taking Stock 

Many years ago—over four decades to come 
closer—we remember the practice of “taking stock” 
at the end of the year in the small town general 
merchandise store operated by our father. In reality, 
it was an inventory of goods on the shelves. The in¬ 
ventory, along with the beginning-of-the-year inven¬ 
tory and purchases during the year, enabled one to 
summarize operations. 

Another term we recall is “turnovers”—or the 
number of times the stock had “turned over” during 
the year. A “turnover” was the quotient found by 
using the average of the beginning-of-the-year and 
the end-of-the-year inventories as the divisor and the 
total purchases as the dividend. Profits were deter¬ 
mined by the number of “turnovers.” 

Just how could we develop an analogy of “tak¬ 
ing stock” and “turnovers” as respects progress in the 
area of deafness and/or the general welfare of the 
deaf—over a period of a year or over a decade? 
One’s perspective is not too good in looking back 
over a short period, so we will “take stock” of the 
past decade or so. Our observations will not be all- 
inclusive or in order of importance. 

Mobility: The deaf have not been moving around 
as much in recent years due to lack of concentration 
of employment opportunities. No one section of 
the country has been a magnet. 

Education: New facilities for vocational-technical 
and postsecondary education have opened up right 
and left, with increased opportunities undreamed of 
in years gone by. Deaf persons have earned doc¬ 
torates. Interpreting and other supportive services 
have had a tremendous impact. 

Total communication: Total communication—as a 
philosophy rather than a method—has had remark¬ 
able acceptance. 

Planning roles: Deaf persons have earned ac¬ 
ceptance in planning programs of vital importance to 
themselves and their fellow deaf. This participation 
has been on all levels—local, state and national. 

Interpreting services: Spearheaded by the Regis¬ 


try of Interpreters for the Deaf, interpreting services 
have become available in all aspects of daily living 
and/or the problems of the deaf. The quality of 
services has been upgraded, too. 

Teletypewriters: Thousands of the deaf have been 
“liberated” with the coming of the teletypewriters— 
individual stations, answering services and the like. 
Just ask somebody who no longer has to intrude on 
his neighbors in using the telephone. Just ask some¬ 
body who has occasion to use long distance calls— 
individually or organizationally. 

Community services: While there are still voids 
in many metropolitan areas, community service agen¬ 
cies for the deaf have emerged. Their success and 
permanence reflect the degree of participation of 
the deaf in their operations—advisory or otherwise. 

Television services: Efforts of the deaf to get 
their local stations—as well as the national net¬ 
works—to provide captions or visual clues (or to use 
interpreters)—are paying off. 

Captioned Films: Media Services and Captioned 
Films continues to provide more and more film fare 
and related media aids. We would like to give you 
readers more statistics but must wait until we have 
the figures as to the extent of present services—such 
as the number of persons viewing entertainment films 
during a year. 

Grassroots developments: Leadership and coop¬ 
erative efforts at the local and state levels are on the 
upgrade. The “council” concept reaches down to the 
local level in some areas. Workshops and special 
course offerings have served to give grassroots lead¬ 
ers more sophistication. 

National organizations: National organizations of 
the deaf are stronger than ever, with ever-increasing 
diversification of services and operations. (We could 
dwell upon the upsurge of the National Association 
of the Deaf for several pages.) 

We have, no doubt, overlooked other areas in 
“taking stock” and feel sure our readers will point 
out such omissions. 
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The DA Interview . . . 


... by Frank Bowe 

EDWARD C. CARNEY, Executive Director, Council Of 
Organizations Serving The Deaf 



EDWARD C. CARNEY, Executive Director, Council of Organizations Serving the Deaf. 

left behind him an impressive string of what drove him into so many utterly 
accomplishments. I was curious about different ventures. 


Edward Carson Carney is executive di¬ 
rector of the Council of Organizations 
Serving the Deaf (COSD), a post he has 
held since October 1970. Prior to accept¬ 
ing this position, he served the Council 
as a member of the Board of Directors 
and as president from July 1967. 

Mr. Carney has been deaf since he was 
thirteen. Following graduation from the 
Virginia School for the Deaf, he attended 
and was graduated from Pulaski (Virginia) 

High School. In 1949, he received his B.A. 
from Gallaudet and accepted a teaching 
position in the Florida School the following 
year. 

He has also worked in a novelty manu¬ 
facturing company, in an aircraft con¬ 
cern, as administrator of the Sheltered 
Workshop Program for Multiple Handi¬ 
capped Deaf Adults and in several capac¬ 
ities with Media Services and Captioned 
Films in the United States Office of Edu¬ 
cation. 

His leadership ability has been widely 
recognized and he has been recipient of 
a number of highly coveted awards, in¬ 
cluding the NAD’s Knights of the Flying 
Fingers Award for outstanding service, 

“Man of the Year” from the St. Louis 
Silent Club, and membership in the 
American Athletic Association of the Deaf 
Hall of Fame. 

Ed lives with his wife, Ruth “Jo” 

Aldrich, his daughter Maureen and two 
sons, Robert and Michael, in the family 
residence in Beltsville, Maryland. Two 
other sons, Frank and William, are cur¬ 
rently serving in the Army. 

Following a delicious dinner with the 
family, I began the interview by asking 
Ed about his “jack of all trades, master 
of all” reputation. Not only has he done 
many very different things, but he has 

BOWE: Mr. Carney, you once quoted John Gardner to this 
effect: "What would be more satisfying than to be engaged in 
work in which every capacity or talent one may have is needed, 
every lesson one may have learned is used, every value one 
cares about is furthered." My question is whether you feel 
this way about your position as executive director of the Council 
of Organizations Serving the Deaf? 

CARNEY: Yes, that would pretty well sum up why I ac¬ 
cepted the position in the first place. The concept of the Council 
is something I have worked on for many years and I feel that 
it has a lot of potential. I felt that it was important that some¬ 
one experienced and knowledgeable in the Council concept con¬ 
tinue the excellent initial work of the COSD. There were many 
people who had invested a lot of time and sweat here and I did 
not want to see the idea fall through. I believe the concept of 
the Council is one of the best ways through which we can suc¬ 
ceed in the role we have for the deaf community. 

BOWE: You have a wealth of experience to draw upon in 
your job—that much is certain. Few professionals I know in 
deafness have had such a remarkably varied career. Can you 
tell me something about how you happened to do so many 
different things? 

CARNEY: Partly choice, maybe more from necessity. Be¬ 
fore I had completed my own college education, I had taught 
in the classroom and learned that it was a good idea to com¬ 


plete my own formal education before I tried to teach someone 
else. After getting my B.A. from Gallaudet in 1949, I took a 
position at the Florida School for the Deaf in St. Augustine. 
They did not offer me a new contract after the second year 
primarily because I was not of the same persuasion as that of 
the school in regard to the education of the deaf. 

BOWE: Could you explain that further? 

CARNEY: At the school I was given a class of boys and 
girls ranging in age from 15 to 17. The Stanford Achievement 
level for these kids was 3.0 at the beginning of the year. I was 
expected to teach them by rigidly oral methods. After one or 
two months of staring at blank faces I knew that I was not 
getting across. I decided to teach them in any way they could 
learn. This was a long time before the term “total communi¬ 
cation” cropped up. But I began to teach this class through 
the use of total communication. 

I never stopped talking to them. I habitually spoke and 
used signs at the same time. I used blackboards and visual 
materials of all kinds. I took them on field trips throughout the 
year. I spoke with them in their language and at their level 
and it wasn’t always English, but they got the message. And 
the class jumped from 3.0 to 3.8 in 7 months. One girl in math 
went from 2.7 to 5.5 in those seven months. Because this method 
conflicted with the philosophy of the school, I was dismissed. 
I decided to stay and fight, out of consideration for the children 
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at the school, knowing they were getting the short end of the 
stick. 

At the same time, I went to work at a local seashell novelty 
manufacturing company. The owners had deaf relatives and 
offered me a job to support my family if I would stay to fight 
for improvement in the school. People in the community and 
in the school were afraid to be seen talking with me. The 
superintendent of the school was politically powerful in the 
State of Florida. He had been there for more than 20 years 
and I was a newcomer. 

Prior to that time, when deaf people complained or tried 
to improve things in the school, the superintendent was power¬ 
ful enough to go to the people who employed them and have 
them fired. One or two instances of this was enough to scare 
everybody. They forbade me to put foot on campus and they 
would have had me arrested if I came to the school. 

Some people in the school and in the community, both deaf 
people and hearing people, would come to my home, but only 
at night. Sometimes, when my wife and children were walking 
in town in the daytime, erstwhile friends would cross the street 
to avoid being seen talking to her. We became quite literally 
pariahs. 

BOWE: How long did this continue? 

CARNEY: About two years. After the first year the State 
Board of Control forced the superintendent of the school to 
retire. He retired with a full pension. About this man—I proved 
with papers from the U. S. Office of Education (the bogus file) 
that he couldn’t possibly be a Ph.D. as he claimed. His Ph.D. 
was not valid. He had bought that pretty piece of paper for $350. 

BOWE: Whew! 

CARNEY: I got a copy of a court order for that “college” 
to cease and desist calling itself a college and selling diplomas. 

As I said, the first year after I left teaching there, the 
superintendent left but the battle was not over. The real prob¬ 
lem in the school was more the principal than the superinten¬ 
dent. The principal was a rabid oralist. The principal said that 
the use of signs is an insult to the intelligence of deaf people. 
I wanted to be sure we had eradicated the root of the problem; 
then I left and went to St. Louis. I worked there, out of neces¬ 
sity, for nine years in an aircraft factory. I was blackballed in 
the teaching profession. There is no superintendent who will 
admit there is any such thing—but it is very real—still is today. 
It is not as bad as it used to be, but it is still here, regardless. 

When the opportunity arose for me to become administrator 
and senior counselor in the first Sheltered Workshop Program 
for Deaf Adults, I decided to accept the challenge. I was tired 
of vegetating—I did not feel that I was really accomplishing much 
in the factory. A lot of the work that was connected with this 
workshop I was already doing weekends and evenings. Deaf 
people in the community would come to me for help. I would 
write letters for them, I would find jobs for them and interpret 
for them, so I figured I might as well accept this job and get 
paid for it. This is true for most deaf leaders. They give a lot 
of time and service free to less well educated deaf people. 

From that I moved to the Office of Education—from choice. 
I was offered an opportunity to get into the Captioned Films 
for the Deaf program on the ground floor. It was still very 
new at that time. I stayed with Captioned Films for seven 
years until I assumed my present responsibilities with the COSD. 

BOWE: Would you say that your varied career has helped 
you as a representative of deaf people and as executive director 
of the COSD? 

CARNEY: Yes, because I have worked with a wide variety 
of people—both deaf and hearing people, with the man on the 
street and with skilled professionals—and some not so skilled 
professionals. I’ve had an opportunity to observe people in a 
wide variety of settings, to see their reactions and responses 
to stress. All of the experience is helpful to me in my work— 
which is with people and for people. I think these many years 
of seeing people—trying to see what they will do and won’t do 
under stress—helps me make decisions I have to make in my 
present work. 

BOWE: For the benefit of some of our readers, could you 
briefly describe that work? 

CARNEY: For the past two years we have been working 
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to achieve captions on TV, especially for emergency situations 
and news bulletins. We hope this will lead to broad program¬ 
ming in captions, but for now we are narrowing this and show¬ 
ing the need deaf people have to receive warnings—the right 
they have to get these warnings—of tornados, escaped murderers 
loose in the neighborhood and the like. Deaf people just don’t 
get things like this. We have achieved considerable success in 
this. In December a meeting in Knoxville at the University 
of Tennessee sponsored by Media Services and Captioned Films 
was held—this meeting involved people from the National Asso¬ 
ciation of Broadcasters, the educators, cable TV people, all 
major networks, experts in the education of the deaf who have 
had experience in video tape recording or the use of TV in the 
educational process. This meeting set guidelines for captioning 
and for interpreting. Our office compiled a large body of in¬ 
formation about local programs all over the country which have 
captioning or interpreting for deaf viewers. 

We are very much interested and actively working for 
legislation that will provide a National Printing Service for the 
Deaf—comparable to the talking books for the blind. 

All of the books we need that we don’t have, especially 
designed books for the deaf. We need hard money—continuing 
money—for reprinting workshop reports, valuable articles—there 
is never enough of this to go around. COSD is working very 
hard on this printing service. We feel it will be a great benefit 
to every part of the deaf community. Do you realize that if you 
wrote the best book on teaching language to the deaf, that no 
publisher would touch it because it is not economically feasible 
for them? The National Printing Service would obviate this. 

We are actively engaged in the encouragement and assist¬ 
ing in the establishmemnt of local and state level COSD’s. We 
still are very actively attempting to protect legal rights of deaf 
people. We are supporting (giving moral support) to set up a 
national legal fund for the deaf so that when necessary there 
will be funds to pay for test cases. For example, there are 
some states which still have laws on the books saying deaf 
children must be educated by an exclusively oral system. To 
remove these laws we often need test cases. We have worked 
closely with hotel people to develop guidelines for use by hotel 
personnel and by deaf persons to prevent tragic and unneces¬ 
sary injury or death of deaf persons in hotel fires. 

As another example, we are supporting a bill proposed to 
Congress that will add words to the 1964 Civil Rights Act bar¬ 
ring discrimination against handicapped persons in employment 
situations. 

BOWE: Would you like to comment on future plans? 

CARNEY: Our future plans depend a lot on money—money 
makes the mare go. At this time we are still subsisting largely 
on Federal funds. We hope to support attempts to improve liv¬ 
ing conditions for deaf people beginning with the educational 
process, continuing through religious training, vocational needs, 
employment opportunities, elimination of discrimination on the 
basis of deafness and improvement of services for elderly deaf 
persons. If and when we achieve financial stability, we expect 
to offer a broad spectrum of services to our member groups to 
reinforce and broaden their program activities. 

I might at this point say that the COSD has a new definition 
of the term “deaf community.” In the past this term meant 
deaf people and their organizations. Today we see a new 
description that involves the many professionals who work 
with the deaf, agencies that provide services not available in 
the past, the audiologists, the psychologists, the interpreters, 
the educators, the religious workers and most especially—the 
siblings and parents of deaf persons. 

This definition implies broad horizons for the deaf, it brings 
new and better understanding of the problems of deaf people. 
At the same time, it encourages deaf people to higher levels of 
aspirations because they feel reinforced by the fact they don’t 
have to try to do it all alone anymore. 

BOWE: You were talking a while ago about COSD's finan¬ 
cial problems. The problems Larry Newman referred to as a 
“dangling financial Sword of Damacles." What is COSD doing 
now to raise the needed money? 

CARNEY: In spite of our own efforts to raise funds, in 
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spite of stories like Larry Newman wrote, funds from the pri¬ 
vate sector have been slow to come in. There are many reasons 
for this—the concept of the Council is still very new and some 
organizations and industries are slow to accept a new con¬ 
cept. For one thing, I suspect they are concerned lest they 
lose their identity and autonomy. Some organizations seem to 
feel that the COSD is competing with them and it should not 
be that way. Another reason would be that there are many 
organizations to support and there just are not sufficient funds 
to meet all the needs. 

We have worked for two years to convince the Lions Inter¬ 
national that services to the deaf would add a good new meri¬ 
torious dimension to their organization. The Lions have been 
serving blind people and promoting sight conservation. Last 
month the Lions International Board of Directors finally ac¬ 
cepted hearing conservation and work with the deaf as one 
of their major objectives—as one of their six major activities. 
This means that we have the green light to request financial 
support from the 25,000 Lions Clubs in the world. The solicita¬ 
tions of support will be accomplished through requests for 
contributions to the Helen Keller Memorial Fund for the Deaf. 

A second potential source of support is the interest that 
has been generated in the National Grange. The Women’s 
Auxiliary of the National Grange has made services to the 
deaf one of their major activities. 

We are still hoping from these organizational activities to 
receive the financial support that we must have to keep the 
Council alive and active. You can see that once we are finan¬ 
cially independent there is practically no limit to what we can 
do. We are not competing with the organizations of and for 
the deaf. We do not intend to take over the activities per¬ 
formed better or at least adequately by our member groups. 
In fact, we can offer reinforcement of their activities with weight 
of numbers, drawing on membership of all the organizations 
to support some activities taken up by National Association of 
Hearing and Speech Agencies, or the National Association of 
the Deaf, for example. 

With a large number of organizations in the field, we have 
found that they often had goals which were parallel and worked 
for the same things with a great waste of manpower and funds. 
Channeling through the Council focuses our activities instead of 
scattering them and makes progress possible. TV for example 
... we got the FCC to send out that release because of the 
number of organizations we represent. The NAD and the Alex¬ 
ander Graham Bell Association tried for years to do that but 
could not succeed alone. 

We hope and expect to develop a high degree of visibility 
for deaf people. The man in the street must be made aware 
that there are unique problems connected with deafness; not 
insuperable problems, but problems that the average person 
does not know exist. One of the millstones that deaf people 
have had around their necks for many years is the ignorance 
on the part of the average person. What is deafness? What 
are the problems? It is natural for people to avoid things they 
don’t understand. We hope to lessen the isolation of deaf people 
and to bring the deaf into the intellectual company of man. 
Certainly you could say that recent developments and indica¬ 
tions of coming support from organizations has been a big 
boost to the morale of our staff, and renews our individual and 
collective commitment to the COSD. 

BOWE: People are still talking about the withdrawal of 
the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf from the 
COSD. Although this was not entirely unexpected, in view of 
the oft-repeated complaints from their parent section, could 
you tell me what happened? 

CARNEY: I am not sure what you mean that the with¬ 
drawal of the A. G. Bell Association was not unexpected. It 
was not expected by the COSD; it was a bolt from the blue for 
us. We had no prior indication that their board was consider¬ 
ing withdrawal. I can’t tell you what happened except for the 
facts I know, and these are very limited. We received a letter 
from the president of A. G. Bell informing us that their board 
had voted to withdraw. They sent us a copy of the resolution 
passed by their board and the basis of this resolution was a 
conclusion on their part that the COSD was engaged in activi- 
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ties that directly conflicted with the constitution of the Bell 
Association. Specifically, they mentioned that the COSD had 
come out in support of total communication. That was the only 
reason ever given to us; the only explanation we have received. 
Of course, we have talked to some individuals, but we still are 
without an adequate explanation. We are greatly concerned 
by this situation. 

First, COSD has not, as was alleged by AGBAD, supported 
total communication. In the minutes of our four years of 
board meetings, you cannot even find the term “total com¬ 
munication.” It never was the subject of any discussion be¬ 
cause we always have tried to avoid controversial issues. We 
feel that there are plenty of problems among deaf people on 
which we can work together that do not involve controversy. 

Never once did their representatives on our board object 
officially to activities of the COSD. Prior to arriving at their 
decision to withdraw, they never discussed with COSD board 
members or staff the possibility of their withdrawal. Nor were 
we given an opportunity to discuss this with them subsequently. 
Their letter of transmittal accompanying a copy of their 
formal resolution stated that their decision was irrevocable. 
We deplore the way things happened, but we had no choice 
other than to accept their withdrawal. 

BOWE: I would like to say that I share your concern. 
This action by the Bell people certainly appears to have been 
irresponsible—at least from our point of view, given our knowl¬ 
edge—and deplorable. 

CARNEY: The president of AGBAD still is a member of 
our Forum Planning Committee. The withdrawal action by 
AGBAD also came as a complete surprise to their own repre¬ 
sentatives on our board of directors. 

BOWE: What effect has this withdrawal had upon the work 
of the COSD? 

CARNEY: I repeat, we deplore what may appear to the 
public to be a rift, but actually our work continues without in¬ 
terruption. In fact, we have had five new members since 
AGBAD’s withdrawal. We have Active and Associate Mem¬ 
bers—14 Active now with one application pending (it has to be 
ratified by % of our member organizations). We also have nine 
Associate Members including the National Rehabilitation Asso¬ 
ciation. We are still growing. 

I want to emphasize that the Council is not an organization. 
Aside from our staff, we have no organization. We are not 
competing with anyone. We are exactly what our name im¬ 
plies: a Council. We must be doing something constructive 
because we are continually acquiring new members. 

BOWE: I recall that in Dallas two years ago you said in a 
speech about coordinating education and vocational rehabili¬ 
tation: "Despite the fact that the problems long since have 
been defined and delineated in great detail; despite the plethora 
of excellent reports; regardless of the broad spectrum of recom¬ 
mended courses of action; there remains a vast unrealized 
potential for fostering the educational, social, vocational, eco¬ 
nomic and cultural advancement of the deaf . . . The members 
of the deaf community are asking with increasing frequency 
how many more meetings are needed before the action starts." 
What has been done in the intervening years to meet these 
needs, especially by the COSD? 

CARNEY: I would say that there are a variety of factors 
involved, but the needs are slowly and surely being met. There 
is a lot of activity on the education of the deaf front. Most of 
it positive. There are changes in the thinking of the people 
regarding methodology—more and more schools offer a choice. 

Rehabilitation services have improved and expanded. Train¬ 
ing programs for personnel are in progress in many places. 
Administrative authorities are including services to the deaf 
in program planning. There is an on-going census of the deaf— 
the first in 40 years. Legal rights of the deaf are now being 
protected better. Through our annual Forum, the COSD is 
providing more opportunity for consumer involvement, and by 
means of the printed Forum proceedings we are contributing 
to the literature in the field. 

We are particularly encouraging the programs of the Jr. 
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NAD because we are convinced these young people are the 
hope of the future. They have a many-faceted program that is 
resulting in a valuable pool of human resources with both 
experience and know-how. We are confident these youngsters 
will be ready and willing to assume responsible roles within 
our various organizations within the next decade. There always 
has been, and is, a shortage of capable deaf leaders and it is 
exciting to see these young men and women systematically pre¬ 
paring themselves for future civic activities. There is no ques¬ 
tion that the Jr. NAD is making valuable contributions which 
are beneficial now and will be even more so in the future. 

BOWE: Could you talk a little on your personal opinions 
regarding education of the deaf before going on? 

CARNEY: I am now, especially, speaking as an individual 
and not as a representative of the COSD. I am expressing a 
personal opinion that the spread of total communication in resi¬ 
dential schools for the deaf cannot help but result in improve¬ 
ment in educational opportunities for deaf people. The growth 
and increasing activity in the Professional Rehabilitation Work¬ 
ers with the Adult Deaf is helping to solve some of the prob¬ 
lems in the employment and vocational training for deaf people. 
Many areas in the country now have either established or are 
considering establishing local councils patterned after the COSD. 
Growth of the Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf is making 
available more and better-trained interpreters. People are 
working together; different elements of the deaf community, 
speaking in terms of the new definition of this phrase, are 
working together in many places and are finding that they have 
a lot in common—that they have more resources and potential 
than they previously had realized. Things are beginning to de¬ 
velop in positive ways. There is a greater degree of visibility 
for deaf people; the public is accepting more and more deaf 
people as individuals with something to contribute and are 
giving these deaf people more opportunity to contribute. The 
vocational and technical training now becoming available to 
deaf students, and the national adult education program for the 
deaf being developed, surely will result in vastly improved 
educational opportunities for the entire deaf population. It isn’t 
all coming up roses, but the outlook for the future is most 
promising. 

BOWE: You have also spoken on the "steady decline" of 
social clubs for deaf persons. How serious is this and what 
effect is the decline having upon the lives of deaf people? May¬ 
be we should first consider the causes here. 

CARNEY: The makeup of the deaf community is changing 
as compared to 25 years ago. Deaf people today are more 
mobile. They have better means of communication through 
TTY’s, better job opportunities, their interests have broadened. 
They are less inclined to inbred thinking because of increased 
opportunity to mingle in the everyday world. You ask if the 
decline is serious—that depends on what you mean by serious. 
I think it’s good that deaf people don’t have to depend on clubs 
for the deaf for socialization. But from another viewpoint— 
there is some weakening of the organizational structure of the 
deaf community. Deaf people have other interests to keep them 
occupied resulting in less and less attendance at clubs. This 
raises the problem of keeping them informed of many new 
developments affecting them. We need to develop alternative 
ways to keep them informed. 

BOWE: How can we reach those deaf persons who neither 
subscribe to deaf publications nor have TTY's, nor frequent 
the clubs? 

CARNEY: I don’t have any pat answer for this. We have 
never faced the situation before so there is no precedent. The 
growth of TTY news service may be one answer. Mechanical 
problems here—the machines are not too dependable yet, but 
I feel that will come. It is possible that we may by some means 
reduce the cost of phone service. Teletype service can be ex¬ 
pensive. As for deaf publications, we might make THE DEAF 
AMERICAN more readable for the average deaf person. Per¬ 
haps we should think in terms of more local publications. Many 
communities have their own monthly or bimonthly publications 
to keep members informed. We have a list of approximately 


350 publications that reach deaf people—churches, schools, rehab 
journals, etc. 

BOWE: Dr. Schein at NYU has been considering cable TV 
as a means for reaching the people we are talking about. 

CARNEY: Yes. There is potential there, both as a media 
for dissemination of news and for formal educational programs. 
Most deaf persons have televisions and the word would spread 
quickly if news programs they could understand were avail¬ 
able on TV. 

BOWE: A while back we got started on education of the 
deaf, but then we got sidetracked. Do you have anything more 
to say on this? 

CARNEY: I think it is vital that we work to improve the 
quality of teacher training programs. There continues to be a 
great need for teachers. We need to improve training so teach¬ 
ers of the deaf are acquainted with deaf adults. It is difficult 
to see how any teacher can successfully teach deaf children 
without knowing what the end product is. They need to in¬ 
corporate knowledge of the end product into the training. We 
have given trainees very little exposure to deaf people outside 
the classroom. We need total immersion programs where they 
can meet deaf youth and adults—see them in situations out¬ 
side of the classroom—see that they are people. 

We need to eliminate the paternalistic attitudes; we badly 
need to develop and achieve wide distribution of special des¬ 
criptive materials about deaf children and adults to help end 
this paternalism. We need to make better use of the potential 
of audiovisual materials including educational TV, videotape 
recordings, et cetera. The profession at large has been very 
slow to accept educational technology. Many advances have 
been made in this field of educational technology, but these 
have not yet been applied to education of the deaf. The ad¬ 
vance of total communication, growth of parent organizations, 
a better understanding by parents of the fact that they and their 
deaf children have been shortchanged. They are moving now. 
The whole thing is moving now . . . and it will snowball. 

BOWE: How are plans coming for the March Forum? 

CARNEY: Well, as you know the COSD Board of Directors 
picks a central theme for the annual Forum. The next Forum, 
which will be held March 1-3, 1972, in Memphis, Tennessee, 
will be on “Perspectives in Education of the Deaf." We ex¬ 
pect it will be a real milestone in the education of deaf children. 
It already has generated considerable excitement. 

We will deviate from our accustomed format because this 
year’s Forum will be largely unstructured ... no formal papers 
will be presented. We will not even have a keynote speaker. 
The Forum will officially open with a “Love-in." We feel that 
we will provide an opportunity for a real forum. Ideas will 
be presented in small group discussions; the groups will wrestle 
with the ideas. We hope to record the pros and cons. In 
three days we can’t really cover everything because we don’t 
intend this to be limited to the academic setting. We will be 
concerned with adult education, religious education, dorm life 
and conditions existing in residential schools outside the class¬ 
rooms, advantages and disadvantages of day school programs, 
etc. We have never tried a meeting like this before . . . this 
scope and format. However, past experience has shown that 
when deaf people themselves plan and run meetings they are 
customarily successful meetings—as witness the workshop in 
Fort Monroe. This will be the first time we have had both a 
deaf chairman, Mervin D. Garretson, and a deaf editor of the 
proceedings, Larry G. Stewart. We have already sent out 30,000 
fliers about the Forum. 

BOWE: I think, if I understand you right, we can say 
that when, not if, the COSD gets more secure financial footing, 
it will continue to serve a vital purpose in the field. 

CARNEY: Definitely. It is now vital and functional and I 
expect that it will continue to be so. Let me conclude by saying 
that I am fortunate to have a highly skilled and dedicated staff 
working with me. I am appreciative of and grateful for their 
support and valuable contributions to Council activities. 

BOWE: Thank you, Mr. Carney. 
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The Definitive Biography of a Much-beloved Man 

Emerson Romero: Man Of A Thousand Lives 

By ELLIOTT ROSENHOLZ and RUTH BROWN STURM 


Mention clocks and captioned movies—and one name im¬ 
mediately leaps to mind—Emerson “Em” Romero. For that 
matter, talk about coaching and cards and canvassing, too, 
and the same name will crop up in your conversation—espe¬ 
cially if you are deaf, a regular reader of THE DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN and a resident of the Greater New York City area. 

A hearing acquaintance of Em’s once declared, “How do 
you manage to have more fun in your life than 90% of the 
hearing people I know?” If like this man, you’re curious as 
to how Em could do all this and still find time to work, get 
married, raise two children and own his home, perhaps his 
unique brand of humor has something to do with it. 

For example, when we asked him to furnish us with a 
few biographical notes, this is what he wrote us: “I was born 
in Havana, Cuba, on August 19 in the year 1900 B.C. (Before 
Castro) and have been trying to grow a beard ever since. It 
should make up for the bald head which I have had since I first 
came into this awful world. The truth is, I was bald when I 
was spanked by the doc—for absolutely nothing. I have never 
forgiven him, which is why I still never trust anyone over 30, 
not even myself.” 

As you can see, not even a high fever from whooping 
cough which left young Em, deaf at the age of six has damp¬ 
ened his cheerful disposition. The second of three sons born 
to a South American exporter, he was sent to Wright Oral School 
(since then closed) in New York City to get an education. From 
there in 1915, as many deaf New Yorkers have done since, he 
went to Stuyvesant High School for a year. 

His parents then thought he would be better off in a smaller, 
residential school. He himself was interested in chemical en¬ 
gineering, so he went to Interlaken School out in Indiana. Noth¬ 
ing out of the ordinary happened to Em there, except that 
somebody tagged him with the nickname of “Dummy.” 

Now, even this early in his life, what some other deaf per¬ 
sons might take as an insult, Em simply accepted as a badge 
distinguishing him from other people. In later years, a college 
pal of his, Charley Berry, a big-league catcher who is now as¬ 
sistant to American League President Joe Cronin, introduced 
him. to the Red Sox players: “Meet my pal, Dummy.” Buddy 
Myers, then the Red Sox second baseman, looked at him and 
said, “Why do they call him Dummy? He can talk.” Charley 



This picture taken around 1955 shows Connie and Emerson Romero with his 
cousin Cesar Romero of movie and television fame. This was the last Chevrolet 
Show in which Cesar starred before flying to Mexico to make the film "Vera 
Cruz." He started to grow a beard for the film. This shot was made in the 
TV studio in Century Theatre in New York City. 
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A recent picture of Emerson and Connie Romero. 


answered, “Because he’s as dumb as a fox.” And to this day, 
though Em’s as old as this century, he won’t wear a chip on 
his shoulder for anything! 

Going on to Blair Academy, a private preparatory school 
located 12 miles east of Delaware Water Gap, in 1917 marked 
the first fateful turning point in Emerson’s life. During what 
he himself declares were “some of the best years of my life” 
despite his being the only deaf person ever to attend and grad¬ 
uate from Blair, young Em captained and coached the school’s 
varsity wrestling team for two years, won a letter in basket¬ 
ball and played on the second teams in baseball and football. 
In between sports events, ‘‘just for the heck of it,” Em joined 
the school’s dramatic club and stayed on for three years. He 
discovered he had a natural flair for comic invention, an ex¬ 
pressive “rubber” face and an actor’s self-confidence. “Every 
time I came out on stage, the audience burst out laughing,” 
Em now recalls. 

Nevertheless, after graduation from Blair in 1920, Emerson 
undertook preengineering studies at Columbia University for a 
year, before transferring to Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., for 
two more years of study. Along the way, he joined Phi Kappa 
Psi, the same Greek letter fraternity that once boasted Presi¬ 
dent Woodrow Wilson was a member. 

Through a college boxing friend’s father who was a vice 
president, Emerson obtained a job in the government bond de¬ 
partment of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. Destiny 
beckoned, however, and after a year Emerson asked for and 
obtained a leave of absence to join his older brother, Dorian, 
then president of Pan-American Film Corporation, who was 
making movies for the Cuban government. 

Instead of extending hospitality merely to airplane hijackers 
as it does today, Cuba then wanted films to promote tourism. 
Em’s brother needed someone who was reliable, trustworthy and 
could act. In those days of silent movies, young Em fitted 
the part perfectly, and they made their first picture, “A Yankee 
in Havana,” in three months. Actor Richard Barthelmess was 
in Cuba making a movie, too, and his assistant director, Richard 
Harlan, became interested in Em, and Dorian who was his 
manager. He suggested that they come out to Hollywood to 
continue to make two-reel films, but Dorian had his own dance 
orchestra at the Havana Yacht Club to attend to. Still, before 
Em quite realized what had happened, he found himself outside 
the world of slide rules and balance sheets. 

In 1926, he went out to Hollywood, where he worked from 
6:30 a.m:" to 5 p.m., put on his own makeup and did his own 
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stunt work. Emerson was told his name sounded too foreign^ 
so he adopted the name of “Tommy Albert.” Under that alias 
he starred in 24 two-reel black-and-white comedies. Oldtimers 
may remember his work in the second version of “Tillie’s 
Punctured Romance” which was directed by Eddie Sutherland 
for Christie Studios, and “The Cat’s Meow” and “Sappy Days” 
for Pan-American Pictures. 

Hollywood dazzled Emerson at first. He got his share of 
fan mail, most of it from youngsters asking for his autographed 
photos. He saw and met famous stars—Janet Gaynor, Victor 
McLaglen, comic Bobby Vernon, Louise Fazenda, Richard Bar- 
thelmess and his then-21-year-old director Mervyn LeRoy. About 
Lon Chaney whose parents were deaf, Em says, “I never met 
Lon Chaney personally but I saw him on Hollywood Boulevard 
one day talking to someone in a car. He was much shorter 
than I thought. A deaf man, Granville Redmond, who was with 
the Chaplin studios for 12 years, told me how devoted Mr. 
Chaney was to his parents. Though he was very shy with 
strangers, he was very warm and friendly toward deaf people 
and liked to demonstrate his knowledge of the language of 
signs.” 

But there was a darker side to Hollywood Emerson wanted 
no part of. He played in one movie with W. C. Fields and dis¬ 
covered the famous comic often came drunk to work. Actress 
Thelma Todd, whom he knew personally, committed suicide. 
Emerson went to someone’s house one morning and found a lot 
of unconscious people lying around in formal dress, recovering 
from an “orgy.” Increasingly, he became bothered by the 
“phoniness” of Hollywood. 

Another thing made him desert Hollywood for good—the 
advent of talkies in 1927. Perhaps it was just as well. Accord¬ 
ing to Richard Schnickel, movie critic for Life magazine, writ¬ 
ing in the November 28, 1971, issue of The New York Times 
Magazine, “Film comedy never again attained the consistent 
greatness of the silent era.” “Tillie’s Punctured Romance,” 
billed as the year’s biggest comedy, got exactly one laugh! Pan- 
American Pictures had an unsalable backlog of $275,000 worth 
of silent two-reelers, and Emerson Romero left Hollywood the 
next year, never to return. 

Today he finds most movies all talk and no acting. Richard 
Barthelmess was his favorite oldtime actor, and he likes what 
he sees of Mickey Rooney and Bill Cosby on television. By a 
strange coincidence, one of our interviews with Emerson took 
place during a showing of silent films on WNET-TV (Channel 
13 in New York City). 

Emerson’s lone remaining tie to Hollywood is his first 
cousin, actor Cesar Romero. Cesar worked in a New York City 
bank as a clerk and danced in nightclubs after dark. After 
Emerson left to return east, Cesar went to Hollywood and beat 
at the doors of the casting offices for two years until director 



With the Theatre Guild of the Deaf, Em (standing) demonstrates directing and 
film-editing tricks he learned in Hollywood. 
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Em takes a moment to pose for the camera while hard at work on his 
Vibralarm devices. 


Joseph von Sternberg and actress Marlene Dietrich gave him 
the lucky break that later led to his stardom. 

Meanwhile, arriving back in New York City in the fall of 
1928 without any winter clothes, Emerson headed straight to¬ 
ward the only other thing he knew in life—the Federal Reserve 
Bank. Hard times lay ahead (the stock market crashed in 1929 
and brother Dorian died of pneumonia at the age of 32) so Emer¬ 
son hung on grimly for six years to his position as an analyst 
in the bank’s credit department. At a time when it was hard 
for deaf men to find jobs at all, Emerson managed to get pro¬ 
moted to junior statistician in the bank’s statistical department 
where he remained for four more years—until he was fired! 

The bank had to keep close watch on its employes even 
during their hours away from work. Detectives shadowed 
them at night and caught Emerson selling Irish sweepstakes 
tickets to some friends. Incredibly in view of today’s drug push¬ 
ers and police corruption, by the standards of that time this 
seemed a serious enough offense to result in Emerson’s dis¬ 
missal from the bank. 

In later years, Emerson realized his dismissal was “the 
best break I ever had. I was in a rut!” 

Not one to remain despondent for long, even despite a 
shortlived first marriage that ended in divorce in 1926, he had 
enough outside interests to keep him happily occupied. One of 
these was bridge. He met a deaf woman, married to a hear¬ 
ing man, who wanted to form a bridge club with other 
deaf people. In order to teach the deaf how to play duplicate 
bridge, Em learned the language of signs and formed the 
Dactyl Club, which first set up at the Hotel Beacon in New 
York City and later at the Union League for the Deaf where 
they had weekly duplicate bridge tournaments for 16 to 24 
people. 

Another chief interest of Em’s was, you guessed it, theater. 
With some deaf friends, John Funk and Sam Block, he started 
the Theatre Guild of the Deaf, which put on its first show at 
the Heckscher Theatre on the corner of 104th Street and Fifth 
Avenue in 1934. Twenty deaf were in the cast and played to 
a sold-out audience of 660. The Theatre Guild of the Deaf, in 
which Emerson acted and directed, lasted intermittently for over 
20 years and gave three or four plays annually in its heyday. 

Through this amateur theater group, Emerson met and fell 
in love with Emma (Connie) Corneliussen, a graduate of the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf and Gallaudet College ’34. She 
was a teacher of handicrafts and gymnastics at the old New 
York School for the Deaf near Riverside Drive, New York 
City, until she and Emerson “eloped” in 1936. Edgar Bloom, 
now president of the New Jersey Association of the Deaf, was 
best man. 

Their first homes were in the Woodside and Woodhaven 
neighborhoods of Queens, but after Emerson obtained work, 
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on the advice of a deaf coworker, at Republic Aviation in Farm- 
ingdale, Suffolk County, the Romeros bought a bungalow at 
29 Cedar Avenue nearby. They were to live at this address 
for the next 31 years. 

Emerson started as a sheet-metal layout man and template 
maker at 750 an hour for Republic. In 1940, he worked on planes 
for the Swedish Air Force. With the outbreak of World War II 
the planes were shipped to protect the Philippines but the Jap¬ 
anese captured them. During that war Emerson worked on the 
famed “Thunderbolt” P-47 fighter planes, and during the Korean 
conflict on the “Thunderchief” F-105 jet planes. 

At the same time he added another interest to his life, 
that of writing. He became editor for two years, 1938 and 
1939, of the Digest of the Deaf (now defunct) and wrote weekly 
gossip columns for the Republic in-plant newspaper, and Farm- 
ingdale Post. 

Sandwiched in somehow among all these activities were 
cherished private moments with Connie and their two children, 
Rod and Dorene, who have normal hearing. Rod, who holds 
a master’s degree in electrical engineering from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, is now married and in real estate in 
Boulder, Colorado. Daughter Dorene obtained her degree from 
the Sorbonne in Paris and is now a secretary in Rod’s office 
after teaching in New York City for one year. 

Around 1947, Emerson was offered some business deals but 
he turned a deaf ear (sorry, we couldn’t resist saying this) to 
them. He had another, more visionary dream in mind—that 
of bringing films with subtitles to deaf people through a film 
library. With his own money Emerson bought four feature 
films, some documentaries and short subjects from Hollywood 
film distributors, inserted subtitles and rented the films to 
schools, clubs and churches for the deaf. 

This idea eventually evolved into the present government- 
sponsored Captioned Films for the Deaf program that we all 
know and enjoy so well, and which we all owe in a large way 
to Dr. Edmund B. Boatner, then headmaster of the American 
School for the Deaf, for his valuable assistance in getting 
the necessary bills through Congress. 

Next on the Romero agenda was sports. Emerson man¬ 
aged and coached the softball team of the Long Island Club 
of the Deaf for five summers. During his tenure, the team fin¬ 
ished second in its league three times. Apparently content 
then with its “always a bridesmaid, never a bride” status, the 
club presented him with a plaque as a token of its esteem in 
1951. 

The following few years Emerson took things a little easier. 
His children were growing up, and he and Connie wanted to 
spend as much time as they could with them before college 
and marriage lured them away from home. Nevertheless, the 
plight of his deaf friend’s emotionally-disturbed deaf daughter, 
Linda Downs, touched him deeply. The little girl required costly 
psychiatric and medical treatment, and no school would admit 
this multiply handicapped child. Emerson went into action, pub¬ 
licized the girl’s case and managed to raise about $1400 in three 
weeks. With this money he set up the Linda Downs Fund. To¬ 
day, Linda Downs is 17 years old and is cared for at Suffolk 
State School in Melville, Long Island. One doctor has learned 
sign language in order to communicate with her, her family 
visits her most every week and sometimes she is taken home 
for short visits. Interest from the small trust fund now goes 
annually at Christmas to the Mental Health Association for the 
Deaf to aid in its program of helping mentally-ill deaf patients 
at Rockland State Hospital, Orangeburg, N.Y., and elsewhere. 

Despite all these past accomplishments, readers of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN probably know Emerson Romero best 
through his Vibralarm Service, which he started in 1959 and 
advertised in these pages almost from the beginning. The 
business grew out of a favor he did for a deaf friend whose 
plastic clock case was always cracking or chipping; he made 
a solid walnut cabinet for the clock, and his friend was so 
pleased he showed it to another friend who asked Emerson to 
make him one like it, too. Orders snowballed, and Emerson 
expanded his line to include wake-up alarms with special built- 
in lamps, baby criers, doorbells, vibrators and buzzers. Emer¬ 
son buys the vibrating units, bases and covers at wholesale, 



Being a comic in silent films meant Emerson Romero got to share a tire 
with a pretty girl. 


then inserts wires, cord and plug, solders the terminals and 
adjusts the vibration. His lifetime buzzers had custom-made 
thermostats which automatically shut off the buzzers after 
about two minutes; buzzers cool off for 8-10 minutes before 
they buzz again for two minutes, then go off again for another 
eight minutes—thus avoiding burned-out buzzers and scorched 
bed linen. His products have received favorable notice from 
state rehabilitation agencies of the Office of Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation, “Action Line” consumer-help newspaper columns 
across the country, the Volta Bureau, and thousands of satisfied 
deaf customers from almost every state including Alaska, Hawaii 
and the U.S. Virgin Islands, plus Israel, Brazil, France, Den¬ 
mark, Sweden and India. 

In 1965, Emerson was retired from Republic after 25 years 
at the age of 65, the company’s mandatory retirement age. 
Promptly he started another career and went to work in the 
shipping department of Histacount Corporation in Melville, a 
firm that prints office forms for professional people like doc¬ 
tors and lawyers. 

Emerson’s Vibralarm business, however, was growing by 
leaps and bounds, necessitating the help of a hearing woman 
part-time and a P/TTY installation in his basement workshop, 
turning into a full-time occupation for its owner. Em therefore 
retired again, from Histacount in 1971 after six years. 

What’s next for Emerson? A new life—in a new ranch 
home out in Boulder, Colorado, with his children nearby! He 
and Connie, together with their dog “Brown Nose” are moving 
there in the spring of 1972, to sit out on the patio and admire 
the beautiful mountain view between hands of bridge and an¬ 
swering mail. Oh yes, Vibralarm Service will continue and 
operate from this new base in Boulder. 

It’s perhaps only natural upon retirement for a man to look 
back upon his life—to search for its meaning, to see what kind 
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Call To Convention 

Under authority vested in me by the bylaws, Article VI, 
Section 3a, I hereby issue this official 

CALL TO CONVENTION 

to all Representatives and individual members in good stand¬ 
ing of the National Association of the Deaf. 

This convention will be held in Miami Beach, Florida, 
beginning on Sunday, the second day of July 1972, and end¬ 
ing on Saturday, the eighth day of July 1972, or on official 
adjournment. Headquarters will be at the Hotel Deauville. 

All Representatives and individual members in good 
standing and all Cooperating Member associations wishing 
to make formal changes in the bylaws should immediately 
prepare proposals in writing and send them to Mr. Gordon 
L. Allen, Chairman, Law Committee, 2223 19th Avenue, N.E., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55418. Proposals for new business, 
budget matters and financing should be sent to the Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer, Mr. George Propp, 2418 St. Thomas Drive, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68502. 

An election will be held to fill the offices of President, 
President-elect, Vice President, Secretary-Treasurer and four 
Executive Board members, one from each of the four geo¬ 
graphical divisions of the United States and possessions, for 
a term of four years. Please consult the March 1971 issue 
of THE DEAF AMERICAN which contains the qualifications 
in the bylaws. 

Information and copies of our bylaws may also be ob¬ 
tained by writing to the Home Office at 814 Thayer Avenue, 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910. 

Watch THE DEAF AMERICAN and NAD Newsletters 
for further announcements regarding schedules, program, and 
hotel accommodations. 

Robert 0. Lankenau 
President 

December 7, 1971 


About the Authors 

Elliott Rosenholz, who originated the 
idea for this article, was a hard of hear¬ 
ing man who attended Peekskill Military 
Academy, Philadelphia College for Arts 
& Textiles and New York Textile Tech¬ 
nology. After the wholesale textile busi¬ 
ness he went into with his father failed, 
he held many jobs until his last job with 
Pepsi Cola of North Brunswick, N.J., as 
cashier. In his spare time, he wrote many 
unpublished plays, and had an article on 
P/TTYs accepted for publication by AC¬ 
CENT ON LIVING magazine at the time 
of his death at 52 from a heart attack on 
August 29, 1970. 

Ruth Brown Sturm, a hard of hearing 
friend of Elliott's, and his widow, whose 
birthday coincidentally happens to be 
August 29, undertook to complete this 
article. All alumnae of Clarke School for 
the Deaf and an editor for a group of 
women's magazines, her work has pre¬ 
viously appeared in VOLTA REVIEW, 
SILENT NEWS, HIGHLIGHTS of the New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing, 
HEARING AID DEALER and WRITERS' 
DIGEST. 
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or impression it has left behind, and perhaps to decide, once 
and for all, whether it was all worthwhile. Emerson was in 
that kind of mood when he told us, that of all his accomplish¬ 
ments, he was proudest of originating the idea of Captioned 
Films for the Deaf. 

In March 1970, the New York City Civic Association of the 
Deaf, a local branch of the National Association of the Deaf, 
presented Emerson with its annual civic achievement award 
“for outstanding volunteer service to the deaf community by a 
deaf person.” The citation read: “In recognition of his untiring 
efforts and dedication to the deaf and as a small token of our 
esteem for a man we are proud to call our friend.” 

Emerson’s tearful reaction to receiving this honor was 
typical of him: “We were so surprised and overjoyed to re¬ 
ceive this award we want all our friends to share our happiness 
with us. If we really deserve this award all we can say is 
‘Thanks’ and we are sorry we did not do more for the deaf.” 

Our reaction to his reaction: We wish more deaf people 
would do as much for each other as Emerson Romero. 



Four generations here—Em/ his daughter by his first marriage# her son and 
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TC = TC 


Total Commitment Equals Total Communication 


Total communication is receiving an 
increasing amount of attention, by the 
proponents and by the detractors. As 
the emphasis continues to increase, so 
will the attention of those who are 
critical of any form which they think 
total communication takes. Each of these 
critics has his own definition of what 
total communication is: The Rochester 
Method, the combined method, the 
simultaneous method and American Sign 
Language with fingerspelling. Many 
other definitions have been proposed and 
perhaps this one offered by the Maryland 
School for the Deaf is the best: “Total 
communication is the right of a deaf 
child to learn to use all forms of com¬ 
munication available to develop language 
competance. This includes the full spec¬ 
trum, child devised gestures, speech, 
formal signs, fingerspelling, speechread¬ 
ing, reading and writing. To every deaf 
child should also be provided the oppor¬ 
tunity to learn to use any remnant of 
residual hearing he may have by em¬ 
ploying the best possible electronic 
equipment for amplifying sound.” 

The detractors of total communication 
point out that it is merely the same old 
line the “manualists” have used for 
years with a new name tag. But is it 
really? What is included within the scope 
of total communication? What are the 
responsibilities of those involved in the 
promotion of the concept? Are the goals 
methodologies? 

Foremost in the understanding of total 
communication is a consideration of the 
components of the concept. Simply stated 
total communication comprises all of the 
following: the use of residual hearing, 
auditory training, speech, speechreading, 
amplification, the use of signs and ges¬ 
tures, reading and writing. It is stressed 
that no one of these can receive more 
emphasis than any other one. They are 
all equally important, and require equal 
emphasis. If one facet is deemphasized 
or overemphasized, total communication 
does not exist. 

The benefits of reading and writing 
are obvious and do not require extensive 
discussion. Their use in the educational 
processes has received a great deal of 
attention. Further, there doesn’t seem 
to be any contention regarding their 
importance and value. 

Controversy 

The “oralist” versus “manualist” 
controversy has been the subject of 
many thousands of vitriolic comments 
in the literature, both sides maintaining 
the supremacy of their chosen method. 
What is amazing, is that each side has 
stressed its own attributes and successes 
without ever seeming to acknowledge 
that the other side might also have some 
good features and that they could co¬ 
exist. 


By CARL J. DYKMAN 

The “oralists” have maintained that 
only by speaking and lipreading can the 
deaf function in the “hearing” world. 
They have argued that if a child once 
learns the easy way, if he learns to 
sign, he will never learn to speak or 
to lipread. So, their entire effort has 
been directed toward a “pure oral” edu¬ 
cation. Unfortunately, many deaf have 
fallen by the wayside—they just couldn’t 
acquire the ability to see language on 
the lips nor could they learn to articulate 
the sounds they couldn’t see being pro¬ 
duced. It is these failures that the 
“manualists” have cited in their argu¬ 
ments against the oral method or 
philosophy. 

The “manualists” have contended that 
only through signs have the deaf been 
able to communicate; that the language 
of signs can convey all the meaning 
necessary in the “world” or subculture 
of the deaf. They also believe that by 
being able to communicate readily and 
easily, there is less frustration among 
those who know and use signs from the 
earliest age. 

Damage and Failure 

So far, the dichotomy has resulted in 
untold failures in both camps. The true 
potential of the deaf who learned only 
to sign in the syntax of the American 
Sign Language has not been realized. 
Even though only a novel, Joanne Green¬ 
berg’s book, “In This Sign,” poignantly 
describes the problems of the manual- 
only deaf. Many have said the novel 
is a strikingly accurate portrayal of the 
life problems of the deaf. 

A great many of the manual-only deaf 
have been condemned to a livelihood 
consisting of low level vocational pur¬ 
suits. Many cannot read or comprehend 
even the simple instructions on job ap¬ 
plication forms. The implications are ob¬ 
vious. 

The failures in the speech and lipread¬ 
ing camp are equally tragic. Some of 
these do not have a language with which 
to adequately express themselves—they 
resort to gestures which are meaningful 
only to those in the immediate family. 
These too, are doomed to unfulfilled 
lives. 

Since each side of the controversy can 
point with pride to its successes, why 
not combine the good features of both 
into a single method. By doing this, both 
sides could work together, still retaining 
their identity (if this is important), to¬ 
ward the goal of a deaf person with 
an education equivalent to that of his 
hearing peers. In effect, this is the total 
communication philosophy. 

Concern 

Some individuals in the field of educa¬ 
tion of the deaf have written of their 
concern for the effects of the controversy 
of methodologies upon the de$f. One of 


these is Dr. Louis M. Di Carlo. In a 
review of S. P. Quigley’s 1969 study of 
fingerspelling, Dr. Di Carlo (1969) made 
the following plea: “In my opinion the 
question of superiority of different 
methodologies should die and its ghost 
laid away for good. A spirit of inquiry, 
research and universal cooperation 
should spring up. The first task requires 
that we break the barrier that adum¬ 
brates our knowledge of the dynamics 
dealing with the processes of language 
acquisition in deaf children. Next we 
must unravel the enigma of why some 
children attain educational competancy 
when many similarly endowed fail. The 
total attack requires a global and catho¬ 
lic approach, not one of pouring old oil 
in a different lamp: it will not burn 
a brighter flame.” It would seem that 
a combination of the supposed superior 
methodologies would result in one out¬ 
standingly, superior educational system 
from which infinitely more of the deaf 
would benefit than from the sum of the 
present divided programs. 

Involvement 

Must the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf, because of the 
increasing emphasis on total com¬ 
munication, drastically alter its goals, 
decrease its efforts in behalf of the deaf, 
or even stop serving the deaf entirely? 
Absolutely and emphatically not. The 
ability to speak and lipread is an inte¬ 
gral part of the total communica¬ 
tion package. If the AGB must do any¬ 
thing, it must increase its efforts. The 
AGB has funded and supported many 
research projects whose aim was to im¬ 
prove lipreading, speech and language 
for the deaf. Supporters of the AGB 
position have contributed and hopefully 
will continue to contribute vitally needed 
data on methods, techniques and proce¬ 
dures. The AGB has also been of 
inestimable value in promoting the con¬ 
servation of hearing and speech through 
a very effective public information and 
public relations program. The total 
communication philosophy would be non¬ 
existent without the multitude of con¬ 
tributions from the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf. 

Just as the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf must continue 
its efforts, so must those who have in¬ 
fluenced the acceptance of total com¬ 
munication. Theirs is perhaps the great¬ 
est challenge of all, for they have seen 
the value of speech and lipreading and 
have dared to promote its use. These 
same individuals and groups are also 
defying tradition in that they are urging 
the use of signs and fingerspelling in 
correct English or American syntax as 
a means of acquiring language. These 
people realize the importance of each 
of the components of the total com- 
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munication concept. But these people 
alone cannot make the program 
work; they need the help of everyone 
involved in the education of the deaf 
child. 

Language Acquisition 

Hearing children are aided in the 
acquisition of language by being con¬ 
stantly stimulated by and inundated with 
speech from parents, relatives, friends 
and peers. Hearing children are able 
to associate a sound or series of sounds 
with an object or action, internalize it 
and later test it during the development 
of speech and language. The deaf child 
of hearing parents is denied this oppor¬ 
tunity by the very nature of his handi¬ 
cap. He has little chance of developing 
this association without assistance. Deaf 
children of deaf parents learn this 
association early through observation of 
their parents when they communicate 
with each other using signs and lipread¬ 
ing. 

Hearing parents of deaf children can 
provide the same stimulus for language 
development as the deaf parents can 
for their deaf child, or the hearing 
parents for their hearing child. The basic 
requirement is a commitment to provide 
the stimulus, regardless of how much 
effort is involved. The program of the 
John Tracy Clinic stresses total parental 
involvement. The total communication 
concept requires the same degree of 
commitment, nothing less than total. 

Total Communication Commitment 

The advancements of science and 
technology in the fields of electronics 
and acoustics has provided the oppor¬ 
tunity for expanded effort in the use 
of residual hearing and amplification. 
Unfortunately, the full potential of this 
achievement cannot be realized unless 
the significance of the auditory inputs 
can be communicated to the child. Sign¬ 
ed English, used in context, in conjunc¬ 
tion with speech and speech reading pro- 
v i d e s simultaneous, multisensory 
stimulation, each stimulus reinforcing 
the other. 

Total communication offers the parents 
a way of presenting to their deaf child 
a visual and aural awareness of langu¬ 
age activity. Again, this must be total. 
Parents must learn to communicate with 
each other and with other family mem¬ 
bers with visible and audible speech. 
In this way, the deaf child will be made 
fully aware that communication is taking 
place. He will be given the opportunity 
to associate sounds, signs, fingerspelled 
words, lip positions and movements with 
objects and actions, in much the same 
manner that his hearing peers associate 
speech sounds with objects and actions. 
He will also have the means to test 
his percepts and to receive the appro¬ 
priate reinforcement. 

Concomitantly, parents must insure 
maximum utilization of residual hearing. 
The child must be encouraged to wear 
a properly prescribed and operational 
hearing aid during all of his waking 
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hours, whenever practical. In this way, 
the child can become aware of sound 
and its relationship to his own environ¬ 
ment. 

Later, as the child matures, he can 
make up his own mind which means 
of communication best suits his needs 
and his individuality, for he will be bilin¬ 
gual. It will be his choice, his decision 
to make if it is necessary for him to 
decide which way he will communicate. 

The skills of lipreading and speaking 
will enable integration into the public 
school system and communication with 
“hearing people”; signed English skills 
will insure more effective communica¬ 
tion with other deaf people. That “grey” 
area of unseen and unheard speech 
sounds can be filled in with meaningful 
information instead of educated (?) 
guesswork when the deaf converse 
among themselves. 

The classroom teacher also must ac¬ 
cept a total commitment in the educa¬ 
tional process. The teacher must willing¬ 
ly and voluntarily learn signs and use 
the signs and fingerspelling concurrently 
and simultaneously with speech in all 
communicative situations in and around 
the classroom. Since communication is 
NOT a one-way proposition, what the 
teacher gives, she should also expect 
in return. The teacher would be remiss 
to accept only signs and/or fingerspel¬ 
ling as a response. She should insist 
upon vocalization simultaneously; how¬ 
ever, it should not be forced from the 
child. 

For some teachers, the wearing of a 
microphone and the maintenance and 
use of classroom amplification equip¬ 
ment is a bore and an unnecessary 
bother. Consequently, many children are 
denied the benefiits of auditory training 
and auditory stimulation. The TC=TC 
philosophy is not amenable to this lack 
of commitment. The commitment toward 


language acquisition by deaf chil¬ 
dren must be total—every possible means 
must be employed at all times to inun¬ 
date the children with both visible and 
audible language. 

And finally, the role of the administra¬ 
tor of educational systems and institu¬ 
tions should be considered. Once the 
philosophy of total communication has 
been adopted by the school system, the 
administrator has the responsibility of 
insuring success of the program. He can 
do this by acquiring the most up-to-date 
equipment for classrooms for the deaf, 
i.e., amplifications systems, comfort con¬ 
trol systems where applicable, current 
textbooks and other teacher aids, to 
name a few. He must actively pursue 
in-service programs to train teachers in 
the recent developments regarding 
techniques and methods of instruction 
by total communication. The administra¬ 
tor can only do this effectively if he 
has made a personal commitment to 
total communication. 

A Total Commitment by everyone 
concerned with education of deaf chil¬ 
dren will enable the deaf to take their 
place alongside of their hearing peers 
in an environment of Total Communica¬ 
tion. A Total Commitment will give the 
deaf something very, very few deaf have 
had in the. past, a Total Communication 
capability—a facility in the use of the 
English language, an ability to speak 
and to lipread effectively, and also a 
visible (speechreading and signs) means 
with which to communicate when in the 
company of their deaf friends. 
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PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL FLAG—Admiring the proposed international flag for the deaf are, left to 
right: Willis Mann, staff assistant at the National Association of the Deaf; Dr. Doin Hicks, director of 
the Model Secondary School for the Deaf; and Warren Coryell, MSSD graduate and now a Gallaudet 
College preparatory student who designed the flag. 
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From Aristotle To Gallaudet 

By CARL A. ARGILA 

De La Salle College and University of Santo Tomas, Manila 


“Living things deprived of their hear¬ 
ing are not capable of education!” These 
startling words were uttered over 2000 
years ago by the Greek philosopher Aris¬ 
totle (384-322 B.C.). Attitudes towards 
the deaf have come a long way since 
Aristotle’s time; or have they? I recently 
read an excellent article by S. H. Mit¬ 
chell, “The Haunting Influence of 
Alexander Graham Bell’’ (American An¬ 
nals of the Deaf, June 1971). Seems that 
the great teacher and friend of the deaf 
feared a “deaf variety of the human 
race.” The good Mr. Bell advocated laws 
to prevent marriage between the con¬ 
genitally deaf; he feared schools and 
organizations for the deaf because they 
brought the deaf into contact with each 
other; he even feared that the deaf 
would have their own language (wonder 
if that’s why he was such a staunch 
oralist). I found the article to be of 
particular interest, having just left the 
employ of Ma-Bell. I don’t think Dr. 
Mitchell realizes just how haunting the 
old so-and-so’s influence still is! But then 
that’s material for another story! 

Anyway, with two such surprises at 
hand, what more do the pages of history 
hold? I’ve jotted down some notes which 
I thought DEAF AMERICAN readers 
might find of interest. I make no claims 
for being historically complete, but I 
think what is here will be of interest, 
maybe even provide a surprise or two! 
Our story begins 50 years before Colum¬ 
bus discovered America: 

1443-85— Rudolph Agricola of Gronin¬ 
gen, professor at Heidelberg, was the 
first Renaissance scholar to take an 
interest in the deaf. He refuted Aris¬ 
totle’s statement and proposed a set of 
principles for education of the deaf. 

This is the earliest significant his¬ 
torical note I could find relating to the 
deaf. Surely the deaf must have been 
up to something for 1500 years since 
Aristotle’s time, but not much appears 
in the books. Saint Bede does mention 
Bishop John of York (7th Century) who 
teaches a “deaf-and-dumb” youth to 
speak, but this is regarded more as a 
miracle than a tour de force. 

1501-76 —Jerome Cardan, a famous 
Italian mathematician and physician, 
made an observation which was perhaps 
the most important ever made for the 
deaf. Cardan recognized that signs could 
be used to represent abstract ideas (not 
merely gross thoughts such as “me hun¬ 
gry,” “you go,” etc.). This of course, 
was Aristotle’s fallacy; he could only 
conceive of aural images representing 
abstract ideas. Cardan urged teaching 
the deaf to read and write. 

1520-84— Pedro Ponce de Leon, a 
Spanish monk from Valladolid, was the 
first oral teacher of the deaf. His prac¬ 
tice was limited to the deaf children 
of nobility. 


1524-? —Pierre de Ronsard, first deaf 
poet, was very popular in the French 
courts. 

1526-? —Juan Fernando Navarette, a 

Spaniard, was the first known deaf art¬ 
ist; the Spanish called him “El Mudo.” 

1550—The first known treatise written 
on the deaf. It was authored by a 
Spaniard known as Lasso. The treatise 
was written concerning one of Pedro 
Ponce de Leon’s students, Don Fran¬ 
cisco, brother of the constable of Castile. 

1581—A meeting of physicians was held 
in Vienna. Deafness was considered and 
it was decided that “dumbness” was 
a result of deafness, not an independent 
affliction. This was a significant step 
forward in understanding the nature and 
psychology of the congenitally deaf, as 
well as the nature of language acquisi¬ 
tion in the hearing. 

1600-74— Jean Rudolph Camerarius, 

German writer, made the first known 
survey of the deaf. 

1604 —Saint Francis de Sales gave 
communion to the deaf for the first time. 
Prior to this the deaf were considered 
“unsavable.” 

1616-98— William Holder, brother-in- 
law of Sir Christopher Wren, a noted 
musician, clergyman, Fellow of the 
Royal Society and teacher of the deaf. 

1616-1703— John Wallis a famous Oxford 
mathematician, (I remember studying 
“Wallis’ formula” in high school) was 
also a teacher of the deaf! 

1620—The first known textbook on 
teaching articulation to the deaf was 
published in Madrid by Juan Pablo 
Bonet. Bonet tried to show that the let¬ 
ters of the Roman alphabet were pic¬ 
torial representations of the lips when 
pronouncing “A” (you have to lay the 
“A” on its side), the letter “B” resem¬ 
bles the lips together when pronouncing 
“B,” 

Bonet supplemented his oral approach 
with a manual alphabet and signs. Hence 
Bonet was the first teacher of the deaf 
to use total communication! Bonet’s book 
was the vanguard of books relating to 
deafness. Soon after its publication many 
more books were published. 

1624— Camerarius published his historic 
survey on the education of the deaf. 

1626-87— Dalgarno, a Scotch master of 
a private grammar school at Oxford and 
teacher of the deaf. 

1653— John Wallis published a gram¬ 
mar of the English language which he 
suggested might be used to teach the 
deaf to speak. 

1659— William Holder began teaching 
Alexander Popham, deaf son of Admiral 
Popham. 

1660— Wallis began teaching Daniel 
Whaley, son of the mayor of North 
Hampton. 

1664—Death of Don Luis, deaf great- 


nephew of Don Francisco and the con¬ 
stable of Castile. King Philip IV of Spain 
had made him the first marquis of Fres¬ 
no. 

1667 —Franz Mercurius Van Helmont 

(son of the famous chemist Jan Baptista 
Van Helmont) published a work on 
speech. His thesis was that the letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet were pictorial 
representations of the lips and tongue. 
Helmont used his theory to teach speech 
to the deaf. This book is of note because 
it contained the first pictorial repre¬ 
sentations of the speech organs ever 
published. 

1669-1724 —John Conrad Amman, a 

Dutch physician of Swiss birth, one of 
the earliest and staunchist oralists. Am¬ 
man regarded speech as something 
supernatural, “the breath of life resides 
in the voice” he writes. Unfortunately, 
statements such as these were his only 
rationale for oralism at the exclusion 
of all else. His works, nevertheless, were 
held in great esteem among early 
educators of the deaf. 

1669— William Holder and the Royal 
Society published his teaching methods. 
Holder used a finger alphabet formed 
by naming the joints of the fingers by 
letters and touching them in succession 
to form words. 

1680 —Dalgarno published “Didascalo- 
caphys, or the Deaf and Dumb Man’s 
Tutor.” He advocated a more “natural” 
way of imparting language to the deaf 
as opposed to the strict rules of Wallis 
and Holder. In fact, Dalgarno stated “I 
conceive, there might be successful ad¬ 
dresses made to a Dumb child, even 
in his cradle.” 

1692—Amman published “Surdus Lo- 
quens” (The Speaking Deaf). 

1694—Publication of the English 
translation of “Surdus Loquens.” 

1698-1774— Henry Baker, well-known 
British naturalist, poet, Fellow of the 
Royal Society and son-in-law of Daniel 
Defoe. He established a very successful 
school for the deaf. Actually, we must 
qualify Mr. Baker’s success; he accepted 
only those students whose success was 
assured. He was also the first of the 
British teachers of the deaf who guarded 
his teaching methods to the point of 
fanaticism. In fact, Baker required a 
100 pound bond from each of his students 
not to reveal his method! 

1700— Amman published “Dissertatio 
De Loqueta” (A Dissertation on Speech). 
This was Amman’s most significant work, 
in use until 1873. The English translation 
prefaced by Henry Baker was perhaps 
the best known work among educators 
of the deaf. 

1712-1789— Charles Michael de I'Epee, 

“Apostle of the Deaf.” 

1715-1806 —Thomas Braidwood was 

perhaps the best-known English teacher 
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of the deaf. He was the first of three 
generations of teachers of the deaf. He 
was one of those responsible for the 
split between pure oralists and “manual- 
ists.” 

1715-1780 —Jacob Rodrigues Pereire 

was a Jew of Spanish birth; he was 
the first teacher of the deaf in France. 
His first student was his sister! 

1720 —Henry Baker's first contact with 
the deaf; he met Jane Forster, daughter 
of a relative of his. He later stated 
that “Heaven put into my thoughts of 
instructing her to read, write, un¬ 
derstand, speak the English language.” 

1729-90— Samuel Heinicke, German 
educator of the deaf. A staunch oralist 
and the man most responsible for the 
schism in methods. 

1742-1822— Abbe Sicard, successor to 
l’Epee. 

1749 —Jacob Rodrigues Pereire exhibited 
a young deaf man, d’Azy d’Etauigny, 
before the French Academy of Sciences. 
The Academy appointed a commission 
to study the work of Pereire. The 
Academy reported as follows: 

We find that the progress made by 
d’Azy d’Etauigny justifies Pereire in 
hoping that, by his method, 
congenital deaf-mutes can not only 
learn to read, pronounce and under¬ 
stand common words, but also ac¬ 
quire abstract notions, and become 
capable of reasoning and acting like 
others ... we have no difficulty 
in believing that the art of lip- 
reading, with its necessary 
limitations, will be useful to other 
deaf-mutes of the same class . . . 
as well as the manual alphabet Pereire 
uses. 

For 1749, the Academy was certainly 
ahead of its time! 

1760—Braidwood established a normal 
school under the auspices of a rich mer¬ 
chant. The merchant asked Braidwood 
to tutor his deaf son; Braidwood’s career 
with the deaf was launched. 

1765-1829— Dr. Joseph Watson, nephew 
of Thomas Braidwood and principal of 
the “Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb” 
in Old Kent Road, London, first English 
public school for the indigent deaf. 

1771— L'Epee's first public demonstra¬ 
tion of his teaching methods and school 
at No. 14 Rue des Moulins in Quartier 
Sainte Roche, Paris. 

1772— Samuel Heinicke established a 
small private school for the deaf at 
Eppendorf. 

1775—At the request of Marie Antoin¬ 
ette, King Louis XVI took l’Epee’s 
school under his protectorship and grant¬ 
ed it a small subsidy. This was the 
first time a school for the deaf received 
any governmental support. 

1778— Heinicke established a school for 
the deaf at Leipsis under the sponsorship 
of the Emperor of Saxony. 

1779— Emperor Joseph II of Austria 
established the first public school for 
the deaf as a tribute to l’Epee. 

1780— Francis Green, an American 
whose son was a student at the Braid¬ 
wood school, published “Vox Oculis Sub- 
jecta,” a dissertation on the educational 
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methods of the Braidwoods. The publica¬ 
tion of Braidwood’s “secret” methods 
alienated Green and Braidwood and 
delayed the establishment of a public 
school for the deaf in England. 

1782— Samuel Heinicke wrote one of 
his now famous letters to l’Epee. The 
reader should have no trouble in under¬ 
standing why a schism of methods 
resulted: 

No other method can compare, 
either in point of facility or solidity 
with that which I have invented and 
now practice. For mine is built 

entirely on articulate vocal language, 

and upon taste, which supplies the 
place of hearing . . . my deaf pupils 
are taught by a slow and easy pro¬ 
cess to speak both their vernacular 
tongue and foreign languages with 

a clear and distinct voice, from habit 
and from understanding, just as well 
as those who enjoy the faculty of 
hearing . . . The method which I now 
persue in the tuition of the deaf and 
dumb was never known to any one 
besides myself and my son. The 

invention and arrangement of it cost 
me incredible labor and pains, and 
I am not inclined to let others have 
the benefit of it for nothing. By right 
the publication of it should be pur¬ 
chased of me by some prince, and 
I defy all the causitry in the world 
to argue me out of money that I 
lawfully and laboriously gain. Such 
of the deaf and dumb as are poor, 

I instruct gratis, while I make the 
rich pay in proportion to their 
wealth, and I often receive more 
than I demand. 

1784—L’Epee published a complete 
exposition of his methods, “La 
Veritable Maniene d’instruire les Sourds 
et Muets, Confirmee par une Longue 
Experience.” Perhaps this is a good 
point to note that the basic differences 
between l’Epee and Braid- 
wood/Heinicke was not so much one 
of method as of philosophy. Heinicke 
and the Braidwoods were interested 
(aside from money!) in the deaf fitting 
neatly into society; they seemed to have 
no concept of “psychology of deafness.” 
They wanted the deaf to at least look 
like the hearing. L’Epee, on the other 
hand, was more concerned with the mind 
and soul of the deaf individual. He had 
a remarkable understanding of the 
psychology of the deaf and wanted them 
to develop as human beings, not merely 
ornaments for society. 

By the way, the Academy of Zurich 
judged the dispute between l’Epee and 
Heinicke and found in favor of l’Epee! 

1793— Dr. William Thornton published 
in the “Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society” an essay “On the 
Mode of Teaching the Deaf, or Surd, 
and Consequently Dumb to Speak.” This 
was the first work published in America 
on deafness. 

1794— Napolean Bonaparte subsidized 
Sicard’s school and it became the Na¬ 
tional Institute for the Deaf. 

1803— Francis Green conducted the 


first census of the deaf in the United 
States. He had “A card to the reverend 
clergy of every persuasion and 
denomination of the state of Massachu¬ 
setts” printed in the Palladium, a Boston 
newspaper. He requested that the clergy 
send him the names and addresses of 
all the “deaf and dumb” persons in their 
parishes; he received 75 names. 

1805—Birth of Alice Cogswell. The 
Cogswells were neighbors of Thomas 
Gallaudet while Gallaudet was a student 
at Andover Academy. Alice was the first 
contact Gallaudet had with the deaf. 

1807—First school for the deaf was 
opened in America in New York City 
by the Reverend John Stanford, chaplain 
to the Humane and Criminal Institutions 
in New York City. The school was open¬ 
ed in an almshouse. 

1815 (May)—Gallaudet sailed for Lon¬ 
don to study the Braidwoods’ method 
of teaching the deaf. His trip was aimed 
at starting a school for the deaf in 
America. 

1815 (June)—Gallaudet arrived in 
Liverpool and was spurned by the Braid¬ 
woods. Gallaudet met Abbe Sicard, who 
was lecturing in London. 

1816 (March) — Gallaudet arrived in 
Paris and was cordially received by 
Abbe Sicard. 

1816 (May) — Gallaudet returned to 
Hartford, Connecticut, with Laurent 
Clerc, a deaf teacher of Sicard’s school. 
Clerc was the first deaf teacher of the 
deaf in America. 

1816 (October)—The legislature of 
Connecticut granted $5000 to start a 
school for the deaf. This was the first 
time in America an appropriation of 
public funds was made in behalf of any 
benevolent institution. 

1817— The Hartford school opened 
with seven students. 

1818— The Hartford school was over¬ 
crowded; Laurent Clerc sought aid from 
the United States Congress. Henry Clay 
supported an act which gave 23,000 acres 
of wild land to the school. Ultimately 
the school realized a profit of $300,000. 

1818 (ca.)— Daniel Defoe published 

“The History of the Life and Adventures 
of Mr. Duncan Campbell, a Gentleman, 
who, though Deaf and Dumb, Writes 
down any Stranger’s Name at first sight 
with their Future Contingencies of For¬ 
tune. Now living in Exeter, over against 
the Savoy in the Strand.” This work, 
purely fictional, was listed in the 1819 
edition of the Encyclopedia Brittanica 
as an authentic work on education of 
the deaf. One chapter does contain in¬ 
formation pertaining to education of the 
deaf. 

1821 — The Hartford school was 
permanently established as “The Ameri¬ 
can Asylum for the Deaf.” 

1843— Horace Mann, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, 
traveled to Europe to study different 
methods of education. He noted the oral 
method used in Germany and published 
a report advising its use in the United 
States. 

1847—The first issue of the “American 
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Deaf Skier Attends Summer Ski Racing Camp 

By ROBERT NICHOLS, A 16-Year-Old Princeton, N.J., Deaf Skier 



PJfAJ? SKIER AND FRIEND—Robert Nichols (left) of Princeton, N.J., and Billy Kidd, former U.S. Olympic 

r^I e ft m D , HJ rT l b ^r an t, f °* mer world skl Champion. This picture was taken during the summer ski racing 
camp at Red Lodge, Montana. 


Annals of the Deaf and Dumb” (Octo¬ 
ber) was published at the Hartford 
School. 

1850—The Convention of American In¬ 
structors of the Deaf met for the first 
time in New York City. 

1867—Clarke School for the Deaf, the 
first “oral” school in America, opened. 

1869—The Boston School for Deaf 
Mutes, an oral day school, was opened 
under the directorship of Miss Sarah 
Fuller. After 1877, the school was known 
as the Horace Mann School. 

1871—Alexander Graham Bell spent 
spring with the Boston School of Miss 
Fuller’s teaching his visible speech 
method. As a result, Bell devoted his 
life to work with the deaf. 

Well, that brings us back to our friend 
and mentor Papa Bell. We have, of 
course, left out quite a bit of the Ameri¬ 
can story. We haven’t mentioned, for 
example, Edward M. Gallaudet, Gallau- 
det College, the Volta Bureau or the 
very important evolution of the “science 
of lipreading” into the “art of speech¬ 
reading.” Not to mention total com¬ 
munication ... or the teletypewriter net¬ 
work! Come to think of it, the deaf 
have come a long way since Aristotle’s 
time! 

OUR COVER PICTURE 

On January 24, 1972, Linda Bove of the 
National Theatre of the Deaf made her 
second appearance on television's most 
popular nationwide children's program, 
PBS's "Sesame Street." She was first 
introduced on the show as a new resident 
of the street last April and will appear 
in a total of at least three segments dur¬ 
ing the coming year. 

Miss Bove, who attended St. Joseph 
School for the Deaf in the Bronx and the 
Marie H. Katzenbach School for the Deaf 
in New Jersey, and is a graduate of Gal¬ 
laudet College, Washington, D.C., uses the 
language of signs and fingerspelling to add 
new visual excitement to the regular 
"Sesame Street" emphasis on learning 
through repetition. She supplements this 
visual language, which is her acting art, 
with speech and lipreading in communi¬ 
cating with the other residents of the 
street—and has an interesting time with 
the Moppets, especially Big Bird: It's 
hard to read beaks! Linda's presence on 
the program serves, among other pur¬ 
poses, to suggest to the audience of chil¬ 
dren the different kinds of people they will 
meet in the world, and how easy it can 
be to communicate with them if their 
difference is respected and appreciated. 

Now in her fourth year with the Na¬ 
tional Theatre of the Deaf, Linda has 
toured throughout the United States, and 
in Europe and the Middle East with the 
Company. She was a member of the 
original Little Theatre of the Deaf cast, 
and continues to perform for school audi¬ 
ences with one of the three LTD troupes 
now in great demand as a unique form 
of children's theatre. A petite brunette, 
Linda can pass for a teenager, but in 
private life she is married to fellow-actor 
Edmund Waterstreet. They make their 
home in New London, Connecticut. 
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The Red Lodge/Hart International Sum¬ 
mer Racing Camp at Red Lodge, Mont., 
near the Wyoming border, is one of the 
oldest and largest racing camps in North 
America. Four 11-day sessions were held 
the summer of 1971 and about 140 skiers, 
some as young as seven years, attended 
each session. 

The camp had a great coaching staff: 
From Austria, Erich Sailer, Pepi Grams- 
hammer, Anderl Molterer, Egon Zimmer¬ 
man and Hans Schwarz; from West Ger¬ 
many, Gerhard Hopfensberger; and from 
the U.S.A., Billy Kidd, Bill Peterson; also, 
Alan Kildow, a member of the U.S. Junior 
National Team. 

The ski area, Twin Lakes Glacial Head- 
wall, is located in northern Wyoming, 
part of Yellowstone National Park. It is 
a 50-minute bus ride from Red Lodge. 
Three buses transported the skiers each 
morning over the Wyoming border and 
up the winding road to the mountain. 

The weather changed often during the 
camp session, from hot to cold, rain to 


snow, with fog, hail, and wind. The snow 
was a little wet, and was maintained by 
salt, stocked in different places on the 
slopes and spread by the coaches each 
day. When the snow was icy, the skiing 
was excellent. 

The giant slalom course was a 10,000- 
foot run, from the top to the bottom of the 
mountain. For the special slalom, the 
course was 7,500 feet. The first and sec¬ 
ond runs were dual slalom. The writer 
was placed in Class Four, and was the 
only deaf skier at the camp. Learning 
from the pros can make you a good racer. 
Billy Kidd, former U.S. Olympic racer, 
coached all the skiers six or seven times 
during the 11 days at Red Lodge. He 
was more helpful in teaching me than 
were the other coaches and was very kind 
and considerate to all the racers. 

The writer had a very good time at the 
camp, wished there had been other deaf 
skiers there. After his three-week stay 
at the International Summer Ski Racing 
Camp, he was voted by Billy Kidd and 
other coaches as the most improved skier. 


Two Berkeley Students Make A Proposal 


Stimulated by Coordinator of Off- 
Campus Study Don G. Pettingill’s fire¬ 
side topic of the Model Secondary School 
for the Deaf’s program at the Deaf 
Youth Leadership Camp in Minnesota 
last summer, two juniors at the Cali¬ 
fornia School for the Deaf, Berkeley, 
have written the director of the MSSD 
indicating an interest in becoming 
temporary students at MSSD during 1972. 

Berkeley students Colleen Daviton and 
Gary Aghabalian, both 17 and children 
of deaf parents, were Jr. NAD camp 
participants last summer and made 
friends with William Barber and Michele 
Schuster, MSSD students. Transportation 
to Washington, D.C., would be covered 
by the parents of Colleen and Gary. 


Housing would be provided by the MSSD 
students’ parents. 

The reason given for the visit is that 
the students felt they would be afforded 
an opportunity to gain experiences in 
a different school environment utilizing 
different educational techniques. 

In his letter of reply, Dr. Doin Hicks, 
director of the MSSD, wrote in part: 

. . Your proposal is an interesting 
one and we will certainly give it every 
consideration . . . I’m sure you realize 
that any arrangements to spend time 
at the MSSD would need Dr. Schunhoff’s 
approval and that there would be many 
plans to work out so that your trip would 
be a good experience.” 
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From A Parent's Point Of View 

Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 


Great it is to believe the dream 

When we stand in youth by the starry stream; 

But a greater thing is to fight life through 

And say at the end, "The Dream Was True." 

(From the Tennessee Observer—February 1970) 

For the past five years 1 have been writing this column 
for THE DEAF AMERICAN. During that time I have done a 
lot of fighting and a lot of dreaming. Because many of my 
dreams came true, I find it less and less necessary for me to 
play the role of fighter. Many of the pressures I felt in the 
60’s are now only reference points (as stepping stones) on the 
road I have traveled, trying to urge better educational pro¬ 
grams and increased opportunities for my deaf son and my 
deaf friends. 

In my first column (February 1967) I asked these five 
things of parents of deaf children: 

1. Understand and accept your child’s deafness as a handi¬ 
cap of communication . . . and you will have taken the first 
step toward helping him overcome his handicap. 

2. Don’t be confused by the communication methods con¬ 
troversy. Use whatever methods of communication you need 
at home to share your family life with your deaf child. 

3. Make friends with adult deaf people. 

4. Love your deaf child physically. 

5. Be proud of your deaf child. 

Many years have passed since I gave this advice to par¬ 
ents, but I don’t think I could improve upon it. 

When I wrote the first column, I was just the mother of 
a deaf boy trying to reach out and share what I had learned 
about deafness—and encourage other parents to take advan¬ 
tage of the opportunity they had for a happy life with their 
deaf child. 

Then my role began to change. With a page in THE DEAF 
AMERICAN to fill each month, I began to dream in print. In 
March, I voiced my plea for public relations and publicity about 
deafness. In the next column, I alerted people to the need for 
a new national parent organization. My message for May 
included: 

"A new day is dawning in the field of education of the 
deaf. The night of parental confusion and indifference is 
rapidly coming to a close. The curtain of misunderstanding 
that has kept the deaf segregated from the hearing world 
is wearing thin, and in spots the light is beginning to shine 
through. A tomorrow is coming when deaf students will 
no longer be isolated from their families by lack of com¬ 
munication skills. Parents are becoming more and more 
inclined to meet their deaf children halfway, by using what¬ 
ever communication methods are necessary to enable their 
son or daughter to share in their family life.” 

In June, I asked: "Will you men and women who live in 
the world of the deaf please find the courage to step forward 
and insist on filling positions of leadership that are now and 
will become available? Would you take my son’s hand and 
lead him into the world of the deaf? . . . Can you show him 
how to use his leadership abilities, so that some day he can 
also guide other deaf children over the bumps and around the 
curves that they encounter in their silent world? I realize 
that I am asking a lot from the deaf citizens of the United 
States—but I am asking so much only because I feel confident 
that you have much to give.” 

The July-August column discussed the rubella epidemic 
with the question: "Who will take upon themselves this burden 
of educating the parents of deaf children?” The following 
month, I challenged parents with: "A deaf child’s mind is 
like a computer and it is our job as parents to see how much 
we can feed into the computer.” Then, in October I suggested: 
"Fingerspelling and the language of signs used by parents is 
the greatest indication that you have accepted your child’s 
handicap ... I would like to point out how difficult this ac¬ 
ceptance will be for conventional parents. Using the hands to 
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communicate is foreign and probably embarrassing—but you 
must overcome this aversion to manual communication—and 
you will when you truly understand and accept your child’s 
deafness.” 

November told of a new committee formed to organize the 
CAID Parent Section. I ended my 1967 writing efforts with a 
column about the birth, hopes and dreams of a new organi¬ 
zation with: "November 1967, is a day I will never forget, for 
this is the day that I was privileged to see the COSD in action. 
I pray that God will bless the work of this organization and 
its members. I urge all parents of deaf children, educators 
of the deaf and our deaf citizens to give this organization their 
fullest support. The COSD is the organization that can and 
will speak for our deaf citizens in the United States both now 
and in the future. God speed your work, COSD, for you are 
urgently and desperately needed.” 

The year of 1967 was a time when I was trying to point 
out problems and offer solutions. In 1968, I wrote about the 
need for parent education programs in the schools; lack of 
services for the multiply handicapped deaf and emotionally 
disturbed deaf people; a plea for action by deaf leaders to 
improve educational programs and for their support for ade¬ 
quate communication methods; that a deaf child was meant 
to be a blessing; a challenge to dare to dream with me; the 
necessity of working with other parents and teachers to im¬ 
prove the lives of our children; my own experiences in trying 
to find an expert on deafness; and closed the year by sug¬ 
gesting a "Deaf Pride” movement. 

The year 1969 brought comments on beating my drum for 
the deaf; a plea for deaf people to use their speech and speech¬ 
reading abilities; the birth of total communication; a request 
that educators rock the boat to improve education; a cry for 
help to all people interested in deafness to get involved; the 
satisfaction of working with instead of for the deaf; joyful ex¬ 
periences of living with a deaf son; the exciting things being 
done by the Junior NAD; and an exchange of correspondence 
with Mrs. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

The start of the seventies found me writing about the need 
for understanding among oralists and those supporting the use 
of manual communication; the continuing support of the CAID 
Parent Section; my hello from Washington (where I came to 
work for the National Census of the Deaf); misunderstandings 
between deaf people and hearing persons; a plea for parents 
to communicate with their grown deaf daughter; the mountain 
of truth; and where its at begins with you and me. 

During 1971, I shared my experiences here in Washington 
with comments on an AA group for the deaf; expressed the 
idea that total communication could become the umbrella, 
under which everyone interested in deaf people could find shel¬ 
ter; a report on the progress of the CAID Parent Section; the 
COSD Medical Aspects of Deafness Forum; my impression of 
the author of "In This Sign”; establishment of the Johnny 
Kemple Memorial Fund; cautions about the proper use of 
total communication; publication of "They Grow in Silence,” 
a book that tells it like it is; and a "Deaf Consumer” football 
team. 

The only reason that I have capsulized my own writing 
during these past five years is to share with you the knowl¬ 
edge that things are happening. While working for the Na¬ 
tional Census of the Deaf, I was also privileged to be able to 
write the National Association of the Deaf’s September, 1971 
news release, "Total Communication Gains Support of Deaf 
World.” Last April, I moved from the National Census of the 
Deaf to the COSD, to become assistant to the director, Edward 
C. Carney. Since I have been working at COSD some of the 
activities participated in include OPERATION TRIPOD, U. S. 
Office of Education meetings, a workshop sponsored by the 
Educational Commission of the States; the CAID Parent Section 
meeting in Little Rock as well as the CAID Convention; sessions 
to discuss establishment of a printing service and clearing 
house; program planning and banquet speaker for the National 
Grange Women’s Activities health project "Dream with the 
Deaf”; recently I was asked to serve on a special National 
Rehabilitation Association committee on services to deaf peo¬ 
ple; and I participated in a National Conference on Television 
for the Hearing Impaired in Knoxville, Tennessee. 

I share all of this information with you, not because I am 
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proud of my achievements (although I do feel a sense of ac¬ 
complishment in having been permitted to take part in these 
events and activities to improve the lives of deaf people)—but 
rather so you will see that we are making progress. The only 
reason I am in Washington now and able to share in these 
exciting events is because a little over nineteen years ago I 
gave birth to a deaf baby. What has happened to me these 
past 19 years—and particularly during the last five years— 
only serves to show how each of us is needed, and emphasizes 
the fact that there is a role for each of us to play. 

Which brings me to the point of asking “What role are you 
playing in efforts to improve the lives of deaf citizens? If a 
mother from Indiana is able to find a role to play, in the na¬ 
tional effort on behalf of deaf citizens, what is stopping you 
from, getting in on the action? 

The year 1972 will undoubtedly be the most exciting and 
productive year yet in producing an increase in the activities 
and opportunities for and with deaf citizens. My own in¬ 
volvement with deaf people and those working with deaf 
people has changed the entire focus of my life. I have set 
new dreams and new goals for myself because I have seen so 
many of my past dreams come true. What is it you want 
for yourself or your deaf friends? If it is total communication; 
language of signs courses in schools for credit; improved voca¬ 
tional training programs; establishment of social services; a 
strong national parent organization; captioned television; im¬ 
proved job opportunities; “Deaf Pride”; a better understanding 
of deafness among the hearing population; adult education 
classes; college educations; an increased acceptance of deaf 
people into professional and executive positions; standardiza¬ 
tion of the language of signs; parent education programs; or 


schools for the multiply handicapped deaf—then all you need 
do is volunteer your services because action has been established 
in all of these areas. Or perhaps you have a different dream., 
one that is yours alone. If this is true, share your dream with 
someone. Get some action of your own going and watch your 
personal dream come true. My dreams are coming true be¬ 
cause I shared them with you and because I have urged other 
people to help in the work necessary to make dreams come 
true. 

My boss, Ed Carney, has a new definition of “Deaf Com¬ 
munity.” Where the term formerly referred to deaf persons 
and their social, religious and athletic activities, it now en¬ 
compasses a vastly different and enlarged segment of the 
general public. When we speak of the “deaf community” to¬ 
day, we are referring not only to deaf persons, but also to audi¬ 
ologists, educators, rehabilitation counselors, ministers, psychol¬ 
ogists, social workers, interpreters, other professionals in var¬ 
ious disciplines, parents of deaf children, brothers and sisters 
of deaf people and children of deaf parents. 

So welcome to the deaf community! Your interest in hear¬ 
ing impairments qualifies you for membership. Working to¬ 
gether we can find solutions to the inconvenience and burden 
that a hearing loss places on many of our fellow Americans. 
I have adopted a motto for the new dear community and I 
hope you will memorize it and share it with other deaf people 
and hearing people involved in this new community. 

“Got any river they say isn’t crossable? 

Got any mountains that can’t be cut through? 

We specialize in the wholly impossible, 

Doing things ‘Nobody ever could do!’ ” 

—Berton Braley 


Foreign News 

By YERKER ANDERSSON 

Switzerland— Acoustics experts predict 
that those living in metropolitan areas 
will have the risk of becoming deaf in 
the year 2000 if the noise level increases 
at the present rate. The International 
Standardization Organization found that 
the noise level in cities went up one 
decibel every year and declared that 
noise has become a serious environ¬ 
mental problem. 

Sweden— Mrs. Lai Yin Yeng, married 
to a Swedish professor, claimed that 
acupuncture, an old Chinese method of 
curing illnesses, can cure ear or eye 
diseases. 

The first home for deaf-blind persons 
was opened in Harnosand, a city in the 
northern part of Sweden. 

Germany —The Norwegian Doves Tid- 
skrift reported that there was a fight 
between the deaf British and West Ger¬ 
man soccer players at a restaurant in 
Aachen. The Germans had beaten the 
Britons in soccer before this fight. The 
restaurant owner was seriously injured 
and had to be hospitalized. Five Britons 
were arrested. 

Hong Kong— An Asian Seminar on Deaf¬ 
ness sponsored by the Commonwealth 
Society for the Deaf was held in Hong 
Kong last April. Australia, Ceylon, Fiji, 
Hong Kong, India, Malaysia, New Zea¬ 
land, Pakistan and Singapore sent dele¬ 
gates to this seminar and the Philippines 
and Indonesia observers. The seminar 
was for teachers, ear, nose and throat 
specialists and social workers. Lady 
Templar, the chairman of the Common¬ 


wealth Society for the Deaf, flew from 
London to attend the Seminar. According 
to the Silent Messenger (July, 1971, No. 
7) the proceedings of the seminar will 
be published. 

There is little unemployment of deaf 
people in Hong Kong but most of the 
deaf are underemployed. At present the 
rehabilitation center there offers courses 
and vocational training to the deaf. Pri¬ 
vate schools for the deaf in Hong Kong 
have deaf teachers. Photography is 
apparently a popular occupation among 
the deaf since “several deaf photo¬ 
graphers” attended the seminar to take 
and sell photos to the delegates. 

Denmark — Dovebladet claims to have 
the last picture of the late Powrie V. 
Doctor; it shows him greeting Ole Munk 
Plum, president of the Danish associa¬ 
tion of the deaf, on his last night in 
Paris. 

Great Britain —Last summer the British 
Deaf and Dumb Association at last 
decided to drop the word “and Dumb” 
from its official name. 

Interestingly enough, this word came 
from the old German, meaning either 
stupid or without speech. However, 
“dumb” was not associated with 
stupidity in Great Britain. Still other 
countries such as France and Spain use 
the word “deaf mute.” 

Sweden— A second deaf person was 
granted a teacher’s certificate in 
education by the Physical Education In¬ 
stitute in Stockholm. The first one, Arne 
Lundguist, is now employed as physical 
education teacher at the school for the 
deaf in Orebro. The second, Marianne 
Gullberg, hopes to teach at the school 
for the deaf in Stockholm. 


While the deaf still cannot or are not 
permitted to become academic teachers, 
several deaf persons have since 1955 
succeeded in becoming vocational or 
physical education teachers at schools 
for the deaf in Sweden. 

Poland— The Polish association celebrat¬ 
ed its 25th anniversary last spring. 
According to a report given by Borje 
Edwall, an executive of the Swedish 
association of the deaf, (SDR-Kentakt 
Nos; 11-12, 1971), the present association 
was founded in Lodz on August 25, 1946. 
Its predecessor was actually started in 
1925 but during World War II it dis¬ 
appeared together with its equipment, 
inventories, etc. The present association 
is a member of the Polish Communist 
Party. 

The association is responsible for the 
census of deaf persons since hospitals 
and other health centers are required 
to report births of the deaf or those 
who became deaf to the association. The 
registered deaf total 49,099, of whom 
18,500 are members of 107 clubs. The 
association has 78 full-time employes, 
including the president, secretary and 
treasurer. It owns factories and other 
establishments with 15,954 employes. 

Although the association opposes the 
oral method in education of the deaf, 
the schools in Poland use the oral me¬ 
thod. Since the association has no control 
over these public schools, it has 
established preschools for deaf children 
and has reserved for itself the right 
to decide which teaching method to use. 
The profits from its factories made it 
possible for the association to found such 
schools. 
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LAWRENCE NEWMAN 

CAID parent section 

In an age of non-communicating members of the same 
family and of the generation gap, it would be interesting to 
observe how deaf children fit in the scheme of things. Evi¬ 
dently, their problems are different from hearing children 
where communication is concerned. When hearing children are 
not communicating with their parents, they still hear or over¬ 
hear what goes on around them. In addition, they can always 
turn to television, radio, movies, the fast mushrooming field 
of tapeland and find refuge in human voices, music and a 
variety of other sounds. When there is little communication 
for a deaf child in his home surroundings, who and what does 
he turn to? 

What are the chances of a deaf child being brought up in 
a home that has not only a stimulating but a communicating 
environment? In all probability the chances are small, perhaps 
one out of ten. How regrettable this is because many mean¬ 
ingful situations occur within the home and touch the deaf 
child personally, making him more receptive to learning than 
could ever happen at school. It is not difficult to conjure up 
a picture of a deaf child open and eager to learn but waiting 
forlornly for someone to interpret what he cannot hear and 
understand. 

I have met parents who often say to me something like 
this: “We knew nothing when we started out and believed 
everything we were told.’’ They go on to say: “We are wiser 
now and with what we know we would do things differently.” 

Although they play the most vital role, parents of deaf 
children are a grossly misled and misinformed group. To 
cope with a myriad of problems that are a byproduct of deaf¬ 
ness, they are given a toothpick instead of a baseball bat. Often, 
perspective and understanding come to them when it is too 
late to do anything about it. 

Need it continue this way? 

Not if the CAID (Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf) Parent Section can emerge from its swaddling clothes 
and become firmly established as a force to be reckoned with 
in the current state of affairs. 

History and experience lead us to believe that those who 
are most intimately involved have within them the will and 
persistence to help themselves. Thus, blacks lead the blacks, 
the deaf the deaf, and now parents the parents. 

For a long time, the driving force behind the formation of 
a national group of parents was a deaf man, Roy K. Holcomb, 
parent of two deaf boys. He witnessed the long sought for or¬ 
ganization birth and crystallization of the CAID Parent Section 
last June when the second national meeting was held at Little 
Rock, Arkansas. Here, for the first time a slate of nominees 
was presented and voted into office. Here the members and a 
committee wrestled with a constitution and bylaws. 

Thirty-six states were represented in Little Rock. People 
came by plane, bus and car and certainly represented a vital, 
interested and highly motivated group of parents. 

If I had not seen it with my own eyes I would not have 
believed what was happening. It is difficult to describe the 
sense of excitement, the hope for better things, the urge to do 
what is right for us deaf people that pervaded the atmosphere. 
Here was a different breed of parents, more aware, more 
sophisticated, better informed. Practical and realistic, they 
were not hung up on a single method of communication. Many 
times in the past I felt parents were aloof but not here. I 
never met so many who could use manual communication so 
well. It has not happened yet but there is a strong possibility 
that the day will come when a CAID parent convention will be 
indistinguishable from, say, a National Association of the Deaf 
convention. 

The best thing of all was the good feeling I had as I kept 
saying to myself that here at long last were parents who 
surely had happy and less frustrated deaf children, children 
who did not feel like strangers in their own homes. 
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I was asked to run for second vice president (I am the 
father of a 2V 2 -year-old deaf doll) but at election time they 
wanted me to run for the office of president-elect. They would 
settle for nothing less for, after all, they said they were not 
going to be like any other organization. They wanted a deaf 
parent to be one of them and to lead them. Before I knew 
what happened, I was swept up in their enthusiasm and dedi¬ 
cation. 

To get to know the officers is to get to know the makeup 
of the new breed of parents. Mrs. Lee Katz, president, is an 
outgoing, energetic and dynamic person, the mother of a deaf 
teenage girl. If anyone has run through the gamut of all emo¬ 
tions that comes from having a deaf child in the family she 
is representative. She saw the benefits of the early use of 
manual communication but complains that she did not begin 
it early enough. Mrs. Jane Grisham, first vice president, is 
the beautiful mother of an adult deaf woman. She typifies 
the unusual parent who continues to work with and be involved 
with the deaf although her daughter is past school age. She 
is actively working with and helping the deaf and things re¬ 
lated to the deaf in Georgia. Mrs. Carol Schwieger, second vice 
president, is another energetic and dynamic personality, the 
mother of an adopted cute, vibrant six-year-old deaf girl. Mrs. 
Schwieger has been the driving force in setting up workshops 
and in efforts to enlighten parents on the virtues of total com¬ 
munication in the northern part of California. After moving to 
Minnesota, she wasted no time in setting up the Minnesota 
Association of Parents of Hearing Impaired Children. In a 
newsletter it was stated that this “group will be composed of 
parents who believe in total communication, of parents who 
wanted to become affiliated with the MAD” (Minnesota Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf). The newsletter goes on to state: 

This will perhaps be one of the few parent groups in the 
U.S. where the deaf parents will outnumber the hearing 
parents on the executive board. But why not? It is about 
time that the deaf are given equal opportunity to use their 
talents and their first-hand knowledge of deafness and its 
problems and limitations. 

Unfortunately, I never had a chance ot become well-ac¬ 
quainted with our secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Shirley Hooper, but 
I trust I will get to know her more as the months go by. 

What is meant by the term “new breed of parents” repre¬ 
sented by the officers above? First, they do not learn about 
the problems of deafness simply by reading articles or books. 
They go out to where the deaf people are, rub elbows and 
make friends with them. They probe, see and learn. Many 
of them sign well enough to be interpreters. They were the 
type that first tried the oral method alone and when they 
found it wanting they did not waste time shifting to other 
methods. For those for whom it was too late, there was an¬ 
other goal—that of convincing other parents not to make the 
same mistake. 

It would be an understatement to say that the new breed 
of parents is completely sold on the virtues of total communi¬ 
cation. 

It would be highly misleading if at this point the impression 
is left that the new breed of parents is overconcerned with 
methodology. It is no problem with them for they already 
have accepted total communication and now have other ob¬ 
jectives and concerns. 

What are the goals of the CAID Parent Section? Parent 
orientation to deafness? The promotion of an understanding of 
deafness? A long list could be made but for the present our 
purposes are threefold: 

1) Individual services, contacts and information for par¬ 
ents. 

2) Public .information and education, support of pertinent 
local and national legislation. 

3) Upgrading the deaf person everywhere. 

To grow, to be effective and to be of service we will need 
a large force of members. The initial stages of any under¬ 
taking is fraught with problems and difficulties mainly of a 
financial nature. With the mention of the word “financial” I 
hope I have not turned my readers off battered as they are 
from all sides with requests for financial aid. If readers de- 
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sire to become a member of the CAID Parent Section the fee 
is $5.00 per year or $7.50 for husband/wife membership. Pro¬ 
fessionals or friends can become an associate member for $3.00 
per year. The organizational membership fee is $25.00 per 100 
deaf students or adult deaf persons served. All checks should 
be mailed to: 

Mrs. Shirley Hooper, Secretary-Treasurer 

2651 Camino Chueco 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 

What is more important is the help readers can offer in many 
different ways. 

Imagine for one minute what a force of 10,000-20,000 par¬ 
ents can do for us and with us and I am not thinking in terms 
of quantity alone but also of quality. There are parents, for 
example, with legislative and technical skills, and those in 
positions of influence in their community and place of employ¬ 
ment. Their various skills could be marshalled for the good 
of us all. 

To reach parents and to let them know of the CAID Parent 
Section is going to be an enormous task. That is where we 
deaf people come in. Every state has deaf parents of deaf 
children who can attend PTA meetings where they can take 
the floor, describe our organization and pass out membership 
forms. There are deaf teachers, counselors, administrators in 
schools for the deaf who have within them the means to in¬ 


troduce us. Every state association and every club for the 
deaf can find ways to join us and publicize our organization 
through the publications that are mailed out. 

Following is a list of the names and addresses of the 
officers of the CAID Parent Section who can be reached: 

Mrs. Lee Katz, President 

11210 Healy Street 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20902 

Mr. Larry Newman, President-elect 
5445 Via San Jacinto 
Riverside, California 92506 

Mrs. Jane Grisham, First Vice President 
2727 Fairlane Drive 
Doraville, Georgia 30340 

Mrs. Carol L. Schweiger, Second Vice President 

2369 Stinson Boulevard 

New Brighton, Minnesota 55112 

Mrs. Shirley Hooper, Secretary-Treasurer 

2651 Camino Chueco 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 

Write to us and we will help you help us which in the end 
means helping our deaf people. You can be assured that the 
CAID Parent Section will be in tune with and responsible to 
the thoughts and needs of the majority of the deaf people. 


BOUND VOLUME XXIII 

of 

THE DEAF AMERICAN 

Any reader or subscriber wishing a copy of handsomely bound Volume XXIII (Sept. 1970- 
July-Aug. 1971) of THE DEAF AMERICAN has a choice of two plans: 

PLAN 1: Subscribers furnish their own magazines. Price $6.00 per volume. 

PLAN 2: We furnish the magazines. Price $9.50 per volume. 

The books are strongly bound with blue cloth cover. Purchaser's name lettered in 
gold on the cover. 

We can also supply bound volumes of most recent issues. 

Orders and inquiries should be sent to . . . 

THE DEAF AMERICAN 

National Association of the Deaf 

814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


RETIRING TO FLORIDA ? 

Are you interested in a condominium Garden Apartment for the deaf? 

VAGABOND APARTMENTS 

Central Florida East Coast 

4 OR 5 ROOM APARTMENTS_$13,999 OR $15,999 

I am interested in investing and renting 
for twelve months ____ □ 

I am interested in living in Florida for six months, 
then renting for six months ... Q] 

I am interested in living in Florida for most of the year 
with my family using the apartment for their 
summer vacations ___□ 

I am interested in the 4-room apt.-□ 

I am interested in the 5-room apt.-□ 


NAME . 

STREET. 

TOWN ..STATE.. ZIP NO. 

MR. D. A. DAVIDOWITZ, teacher, club leader, and Tour 
Director of the Vagabond Tours for six years, is the 
founder of this firm. 

Return this questionnaire to: 

MR. D. A. DAVIDOWITZ, 

99 E. Allison Avenue, Nanuet, N. Y. 10954. 



TTY LIGHT RELAY X 

picks up phone ring 
and turns on lamp. 

$25.00 ppd. 

WIRELESS REMOTE X 
CONTROL 

lamp switch 

$20.00 ppd. 


I IVY ELECTRONICS, INC. } 

2422 Tang ley 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 77005 
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Hey, Teach! What's It All About? 


(Transcript of a spirited class discus¬ 
sion on the various ways deaf persons 
communicate visually.) 

Place: Experimental Integrated Langu¬ 
age classroom 
Time: Fall, 1976 

Characters: Mrs. Keefe, teacher 
Hearing Students 
Joe 
Mike 
Paul 
Carolyn 
Sandy 
Carl 
Harry 
Cindy 

Deaf Students 

Mary 

Jim 

Clark 

Mary: Mrs. Keefe, I am confused. All 
summer at home, I fingerspelled to 
my family, and they fingerspelled 
back to me. But that’s not sign langu¬ 
age. 

Mrs. Keefe: Right, Mary. It’s not sign 
language. In fingerspelling you have 
a hand shape for each letter of the 
alphabet and you spell out each word. 
You make English visible by spelling 
each word in its English order. 

Joe: It’s like writing in the air and 
that means you can get “writer’s 
cramp” very easily. I like to finger- 
spell less and sign more; like with 
signed English and the simultaneous 
method. I dig those two. 

Mike: Wait a minute! I’m new to this 
class and I’m not too sure what you 
mean. What is signed English? 

Joe: It’s what we are using right now. 
We all know English very well. And 
we have all studied sign language for 
three semesters. Mary, Jim and Clark 
enrolled in the high school two years 
ago. Enough of us were interested in 
communicating with them that we ask¬ 
ed for a sign language class. We are 
on an intermediate level now. In sign¬ 
ed English, we use English sentences 
in normal word order and each sign 
translates an English word. When 
there is no sign, we fingerspell. 

Mike: I’m still not too sure I follow 
you. I know sign language very well 
because my parents are deaf. The 
whole family communicates in sign 
language. When I found out about this 
course I was very excited. My younger 
brothers and sisters plan to enroll 
when they enter high school too. I’ve 
never heard it called signed English. 
Joe: That’s because sign language and 
signed English are two different 
things. You may have misunderstood 
me. The signs I used for my last 
sentence were: you, perhaps, finish, 
misunderstand, me. Signed in that or¬ 
der, they mean nothing in sign 
language. Because you know English 
structure very well, you can “read” 
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these five signs as “You may have 
misunderstood me.” 

Mike: Oh! Now I see. That means the 
whole class is using signed English 
now and not sign language. Why? And 
why don’t you use your voices? 

Mary: Signed English is a voiceless 
mode of manual communication, Mike. 
But, don’t worry, we do use our voices 
. . . frequently. It’s decided by class 
vote. During these twice weekly dis¬ 
cussion periods we try to use the dif¬ 
ferent modes of manual communica¬ 
tion through actual practice. We take 
a vote at the end of each week to 
decide what mode we will use and 
explore the next week. Next week we’ll 
use the simultaneous method. 

Harry: That means we will add speech 
to signed English. At first, Clark didn’t 
want to use his voice at all in class, 
but because the majority rules, he uses 
the simultaneous method and feels 
very comfortable about speaking now, 
in all his classes. 

Sandy: How many students are taking 
Sign now? Last year, there was our 
class of 15. Twelve of us stuck it out, 
and we’re happy we did. Boy, it was 
hard at first. Now, it makes even Eng¬ 
lish grammar . . . 

Carl: Yeah! Grammar was a drag be¬ 
fore. But to answer your question, 
there are 25 new sophomores in the 
beginners class and 18 juniors and 
seniors have signed for a beginners 
course, too. 

Jim: One good thing, the classes will 
get credit. They can meet the two 
year requirement in languages for 
graduation. Some seniors have already 
completed the requirement in French 
or Spanish or German. Now they are 
interested in learning signs to talk with 
us. I’m happy about that. At first, 
I was lonely and frustrated here. Now 
I feel like I belong. 

Mary: Me, too! 

Clark: That’s three of us. It’s being 
alive! My English is improving too! 
I was born deaf and have weak Eng¬ 
lish. Mary and Jim became deaf when 
they were old. 

Mary: (Waving arm to get Clark’s atten¬ 
tion.) Hey, I’m only 15 now. (To Mike.) 
He means after I learned to speak 
English. I was six when I became 
deaf. 

Jim: I was seven. So I knew the English 
language, too. 

Mrs. Keefe: Sandy, you mentioned that 
knowing signs has made English come 
alive for you. Can you give us an 
example? 

Sandy: Mmmm, let me think! Well, last 
week in English class, we were discus¬ 
sing puns, and got “hung up” on 
definitions. We were not satisfied with 
saying a pun is “a play on words”; 
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we couldn’t think up a good definition, 
but most of us could think up puns. 
For example: “A diplomat is a person 
who lies in another country.” 

Harry: It may not be a good definition 
of a diplomat, Sandy, but it is a good 
pun. The word “lies” can mean either 
“tells untruths” or “sleeps.” 

Mrs. Keefe: I’m not too sure a diplomat 
would appreciate either meaning. Can 
you suggest a better definition for pun, 
Harry? 

Harry: Offhand, how about this: a pun 
is a word, which in one sentence, has 
two different meanings? 

Carl: That seems closer to it. Some 
of us were lucky enough to be taking 
Sign Language and we showed some 
visual puns. Have you seen this one? 
(Makes the sign for stand upside-down 
under the left hand.) 

Mike: You mean understand? 

Jim: Yup! The English class enjoyed 
that. But, they didn’t catch meat loaf. 

Carl: Maybe that’s because we had to 
explain that loaf in this pun was the 
sign for “vacation” or “holiday” in 
Sign Language. 

Sandy: Just like with jokes, once you 
start explaining, they lose force. 

Harry: That happens with strictly verbal 
puns, too. Have you heard the one 
about the Russian couple standing in 
St. Petersburg Square talking about 
the change in weather? 

Husband: Well, it’s raining hard 
now. 

Wife: Sweetheart, I think you should 
put on your glasses. It’s snowing 
right now. 

Husband: (A bit exasperated) Ru¬ 
dolph, the Red, knows rain, dear. 

Mary: Harry, I am glad you fingerspell¬ 
ed that last part. To sign it might 
destroy the pun. 

Harry: I know, that’s why I fingerspell¬ 
ed. It’s not a visual pun. It’s all sound. 
If I had signed, “Rudolph, the Red, 
knows rain, dear,” Some might not 
have thought of “Rudolph, the red-nos¬ 
ed reindeer.” 

Jim: That’s a hard pun, Harry, especial¬ 
ly for deaf people! Maybe that’s why 
you’re our class “intellectual.” 
(Pause.) I remember the time Max 
in my English class said he played 
guitar with a rock group at the cat-a- 
comb. I could not understand it. Then, 
he said it was a coffee house for up¬ 
perclassmen. It’s dark like the cata¬ 
combs in Rome. That’s why they call 
it the “Catacombs.” 

Mary: Whatever it is, it’s a bad pun! 

Paul: Why don’t we plan to do more 
with sign language itself? We could 
all use the practice after three months 
of summer vacation. It’s easy to sign 
English. Sign language, though, doesn’t 
put signs together the way words go 
together in English. It’s a language 
in its own right. 
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Carolyn: I agree. Remember how hard 
it was at first to “think signs”? Do 
you think, maybe, that signed English 
is easier for us because we think in 
English? 

Mrs. Keefe: Why was it so difficult to 
learn to sign? 

Carolyn: I think . . . well, maybe. Oh, 
dear! The only way I can explain is 
to compare it with “thinking English.” 
I wanted sign language to read like 
English with all the “s’s” for the 
plurals and “-ed” and “-ing” on words 
like “excited” and “exciting.” 

Paul: Yeah! Boy, did I “sweat” those 
first few months when I had to decide 
whether “Mary is interested in me” 
or “Mary is interesting!” 

Carolyn: Well, you asked her to the 
prom, so she was probably both! 

(General laughter) 

Carolyn: (Stamps to get the attention 
of Jim and Clark who are talking to¬ 
gether.) One of my big problems at 
first, was deciding the tense. If I see 
the sign for past or ago, I know the 
sign ask should be read asked or tell 
should be told. I have to guess the 
time otherwise. 

Carl: The one thing that still “shakes 
me up” now is finding that I don’t 
know the sign for something. 

Mrs. Keefe: Why? Are you expecting 
a sign for each word? 

Carl: (Hesitating.) No . . . but, I mean, 
it’s . . . uhhh . . . (Stops to think.) 

Mary: You mean it’s “safe” when 
there’s no worry about which sign is 
correct? 

Carl: In a way, yes. Sometimes, you 
do have synonyms and that’s not so 
bad. My problem is when there is 
no sign and you must convey the con¬ 
cept rather than fingerspell the word. 

Mrs. Keefe: Carl, you have me confused. 

Carl: For example, trial. There is no 
sign in the sign language for that. 
You have to use signs, gesture and 
pantomime to convey the concept. It’s 
not easy deciding which combination 
of signs is best. 

Mrs. Keefe: I follow you now. Would 
you like to make some suggestions 
about signing trial? 

Carl: Well, trials are all different. May¬ 
be I would say “judging” is the impor¬ 
tant concept in trial. 

Cindy: Now, I’m losing you. Do you 
mean court trials, or say, “trial run”? 

Carl: See, there it is!! I was thinking 
of “court trials” with juries. Maybe 
a simple sign version like judge-be¬ 
fore-all would convey that concept. 
And that’s only part of what the single 
word trial conveys in English. 

Cindy: I don’t know what I’d sign for 
“trial run.” It could be a practice 
session; a dry run; a rehearsal. 

Carolyn: The person reading the sign 
has to do some real thinking to figure 
the closest English equivalent. 

Carl: It takes some talent to put those 
three signs, judge-before-all, together 
to express the concept, too, Carolyn. 

Carolyn: Don’t I know it! 


Cindy: It also takes a lot of experience 
with people who do sign. 

Mary: Maybe that’s why I feel com¬ 
fortable in both sign language and 
signed English. I know many deaf 
adults. Some use only sign language. 
Others use signed English with their 
friends and families. The problem I 
had was in learning French. I wanted 
to force the French sentences to follow 
English rules. Then Mrs. Keefe re¬ 
minded me that sign language doesn’t 
follow English rules. Why should 
French? After that, it was easier. I 
accepted the system and tried to find 
out how it worked. Now, I’m just be¬ 
ginning to “think French.” 

Carolyn: How many years have you 
studied French? 

Mary: Two years. I can’t speak it at 
all well, although I’ve tried. Mr. 
Deveraux, my French teacher, worked 
with me outside of class on conversa¬ 
tion. We both asked for special status 
so I could focus more on reading and 
writing skills. I’ve known sign 
language for six years. 

Paul: You never “thought” about learn¬ 
ing signs. It was natural because you 
learned them in school where all your 
classmates signed. Learning French for 
you was like learning signs to us. And 
I’m just beginning to “think Sign” 
now. That’s why I’d like more practice 
in it. 

Mike: No problem that way, if you want 
to meet my family! 

Clark: Or mine. I have a deaf brother 
and sister. We all went to an institute 
and we know sign language very well. 
Our parents use signed English and 
the simultaneous method with us. They 
just started learning some of those 
“new signs.” They think it will help 
my English. 

Mrs. Keefe: Mmmm, yes. Does anybody 
know what the “new signs” are called? 

Mary: No, I don’t know the name, but 
they started using “new signs” at my 
school last year. They have signs for 
endings like “-ing,” endings for 
plurals, for past tense and even some 
for “-ness,” like in “deafness,” or “- 
ment,” like in “development.” 

Clark: And “-tion.” 

Mrs. Keefe: What happens when you 
use this type of visual communication? 
Is it the same as signed English by 
our definition? 

Sandy: It must be different because you 
are adding signs invented specially to 
repesent parts of English words. 

Mrs. Keefe: Right. Anybody remember 
what those parts of English words are? 

Carolyn: They’re morphemes with a 
special function. They do not have a 
dictionary meaning. They just work 
in a special way. For example, “-ed” 
in English usually represents the past 
tense. It’s not a word in itself. 

Paul: Doesn’t it still have a meaning? 
You know it’s past tense. 

Carolyn: Maybe it’s just a signal. 

Mrs. Keefe: You are both on the right 
track. Let’s explain it more clearly 
so that Mike will understand. Let’s 


look at this list of words. (Writing 
on the blackboard.) 

A B 

cat cats 

dog dogs 

broom brooms 

boy boys 

You can’t make the words in column 
A any smaller and still keep the mean¬ 
ing. But, what happens with column 
B? 

Mike: You can break the word “cats” 
in two. There’s “cat” and “-s.” But 
“-s” by itself doesn’t make sense. 

Mrs. Keefe: Why not go through all 
the words in column B? 

Mike: You can take off the “-s” each 
time. (Pause.) You mean, the “-s” 
has a special meaning because it 
shows plural? 

Mrs. Keefe: Okay! The “-s” is a mor¬ 
pheme, just like “cat” is a morpheme. 
You can’t make either unit smaller 
and still keep the meaning. 

Carl: Try “bush” and “bushes.” 

Mike: Well “bush” would be a mor¬ 
pheme. But, this time it’s not “-s,” 
but “-es,” that shows the plural. 

Mrs. Keefe: Good, Mike! You’ve just 
discovered some forms of the plural 
morpheme. Now, let’s see if we can 
apply it to sign language and to those 
“new signs’ we mentioned. In sign 
language you discover from context 
whether the sign cat represents sin¬ 
gular or plural. The person signing 
may give you a number first. Let’s 
use the number 3. The literal English 
equivalent would be “3 cat.” In correct 
English syntax it would be translated 
as “three cats”! The new system we 
are talking about is an attempt at 
a more complete representation of 
spoken language in signs. I’ve heard 
it called several things. Let’s call it 
manual English to keep it separate 
from signed English. Manual English 
adds several invented forms to the 
sign language word list. Some of these 
you have already named: (Demon¬ 
strating each.) the plural, past tense, 
present participle and past participle. 

Mary: Could we say that those “signs” 
. . . like for -ness and -ment and -s 
. . . are morphemes? 

Mrs. Keefe: Hmmm. I’m not a linguist, 
but I think we’d be safe to say they 
are the sign language equivalent of 
morphemes. (Pausing) Now . . . let’s 
go back to “cat.” In manual English 
you can sign cat and then add the 
-s sign. You read the combination of 
signs as cat-s. There is no question 
whether it’s singular or plural. 

Joe: Well, one advantage is that you’d 
never get your subjeot-verb agreement 
or tenses mixed up that way. How 
would you sign: “Mary is interested 
in Paul” and “Mary is interesting?” 
(General laughter. After the class has 
enjoyed the joke and Jim and Clark 
have poked Paul a few times, Mrs. 
Keefe demonstrates.) 

Joe: (To Mrs. Keefe) I’ll bet you would 
never let us read you in manual Eng¬ 
lish when you were giving us a quiz; 
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we’d have no trouble deciding whether 
it was “interested” or “interesting.” 
And Paul wouldn’t have any anxiety 
over Mary. 

Mrs. Keefe: (Laughing) You may be 
right! Remember in sign language a 
great deal is communicated in context. 
In signed English, you have the sup¬ 
port of well-known English sentence 
structure. In manual English you have 
a more nearly morpheme-by-mor¬ 
pheme equivalent to English. When 
you learned signs you followed the 
rule, Sign what you mean; manual 
English is as close as you can come 
to signing what you speak. 

Cindy: Mrs. Keefe, it’s three minutes 
to 11. How about our homework? To¬ 
morrow we have a review of Lessons 
4 and 5, right? 

Mrs. Keefe: Yes, and on Thursday you 
must bring in a poem. You will choose 
groups and work on translating the 
poems into sign language. Remember 
the play you saw last year? 

Several Students: “Yes, ma’m.” 
“Wow!” “NTD!” 

Mrs. Keefe: NTD, yes, the National 
Theatre of the Deaf. Choose short 
poems with clear word pictures. See 
you tomorrow . . . and be ready for a 
short quiz. 

Several Students: “Oh, rats!” “You got¬ 
ta be kidding.” “You can’t do that 
to us. There’s a basketball game to¬ 
night!” 

Mrs. Keefe: Review your signs and the 
terms discussed in class today—finger¬ 
spelling, sign language, signed English, 
manual English, and the simultaneous 
method. Enjoy that game, and right 
on! 


“Members must not harsh expressions 
about other members, must not impute 
motives, but must always attack motions, 
and not the men who make them.”—Chap¬ 
man 

Q. What does a “president-elect” mean? 
—A.McD 

A. 1) It may mean a person who has 
been elected president but has not started 
his term of office. 2) It may mean a per¬ 
son who has been elected “president¬ 
elect” one term in advance, with the 
understanding that he will be president 
the following year. During the term fol¬ 
lowing his election, he is called the presi¬ 
dent-elect. This office exists only as ex¬ 
pressly specified in the bylaws. In this 
case, members never vote a candidate 
for president, but elect a president-elect. 

Q. May the bylaws of a state organi¬ 
zation be amended at a special meeting 
between the conventions? 

A. No. Only at a regular meeting (an¬ 
nual, biennial or quadrennial convention) 
as scheduled. 

Q. May the board transact business be¬ 
tween the meetings of a convention in 
session? 

A. No. 

Q. When is the motion to lay on the 
table properly made? 

A. When the assembly is not ready to 


discuss the main motion, or may desire 
to make room for the introduction of 
some other business. 

Q. When may the motion to take from 
the table be properly made? 

A. Any time when there is no other 
question under consideration but only if 
other business has intervened. 

Q. At an annual convention, may a mo¬ 
tion be made to postpone a resolution till 
the next annual convention? 

A. No, but the resolution may be pre¬ 
sented as a new motion at the next an¬ 
nual convention. 

Q. An exact quorum was present at a 
board (or committee) meeting but one 
member of the board did not vote. If a 
motion was adopted by a majority vote, 
was it legal? 

A. Yes. The motion was legally adopted 
by a majority vote, which means a ma¬ 
jority of those voting (provided, of course, 
that a quorum was present). 

Q. Suppose an emergency arises on a 
legal matter. May the board discuss and 
decide action on the matter by telephone, 
telegraph or mail if advisable or neces¬ 
sary?—Club 

A. Votes by telephone, telegram or 
mail would not render the action legal. 
The board must convene before the busi¬ 
ness may be legally transacted, and then 



AND OTHER APPLIANCES 
FOR THE DEAF 


WAKE-UP ALARMS 


OUR NEW CLOCK 


Luminous dial 
Built-in flasher 
Sweep-second hand 
On-off switch 
Outlet in back 
Just plug it in. 


PRICE $12.95 


Baby-Cry Signals 
Our Own New 
VIBRALITE_$ 

(Capacity 800 watts) 
Made and serviced by us. 


'THE DIALITE 


FULLY GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 


OUR OTHER APPLIANCES 

NEW ALL-STEEL SAFETY BUZZER 

AIR-COOLED BED VIBRATOR . 

DOORBELL SIGNALS (home or apt.) ... 


Write us what you need. 

We will gladly send you our brochures, 
order blank and self-addressed envelope. 

TTY-PHONE 516-293-1695 
Voice: 516-269-1052 


SIGNAL LAMP 

(Limit 100 watts) 


29 Cedar Ave. — Dept. A 
FARMINGDALE, N. Y. 11735 


VIBRALARM SERVICE 


it may be required that they call a special 
meeting. If the latter is impossible due 
to lack of a quorum, ratification (legal¬ 
izing) of the board’s action may be made 
at the next regular meeting unless it is 
in violation of the bylaws of the club. 
It depends on the bylaws as to what the 
board may do in case of emergency. 
Board action would become null and void 
if adopted in the absence of the rules. 

Q. Suppose a business meeting results 
in disorder and the Chair (presiding 
officer) is unable to restore order. Has 
the Chair authority to declare the meet¬ 
ing adjourned? 

A. Yes. He may not only do this, 
but he may name the time for another 
meeting if necessary. 

Q. Should the Chair wait for a mem¬ 
ber to move to adjourn? 

A. No. He may declare the meeting ad¬ 
journed at will when all business is trans¬ 
acted unless a member claims the floor. 

Q. Does a subcommittee when so ap¬ 
pointed become an addition to the regular 
(parent) committee with equal privileges. 

A. No. The subcommittee is simply to 
assist the parent committee and is sub¬ 
ject to instructions by the same. Its re¬ 
port should be presented to the parent 
committee, not to the assembly. 
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Captioned TV Demonstrated At Tennessee Conference 


Participants at the first National Con¬ 
ference on Television for the Hearing 
Impaired, coordinated by the Southern 
Regional Media Center for the Deaf at 
the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
December 14-16, 1971, were able to see 
a demonstration of captioned (subtitled) 
television being broadcast from the net¬ 
work studios of ABC Television in New 
York. The flip of a switch on a special 
television monitor at UT allowed deaf 
viewers to see subtitles superimposed 
over a regular television program. 

A special device attached to the tele¬ 
vision monitor is a recent development 
of the National Bureau of Standards 
Time and Frequency Division at Boul¬ 
der, Colo., to distribute time and fre¬ 
quency signals via television broadcasts. 
The new system, called the NBS TV 
Time System, makes possible a simple, 
inexpensive method of captioning tele¬ 
vision broadcasts for the hearing impair¬ 
ed. 

A main featue is that the viewer has 
the choice of seeing the captions or 
switching them off. For a nominal in¬ 
vestment, a viewer desiring captions will 
be able to install a small circuit module 
in his television receiver and get the 
captions being broadcast. 

NBS engineers estimate that the 
simplest caption display module, which 
may be available as early as 1973, would 
cost less than $20 and would have 
numerous options to assist the hearing 
handicapped. Local television stations 
would be able to buy similar equipment 
to provide their viewers with precise 
time of day information, captions, chan- 
el identification and visual emergency 
messages. None of these services would 
interfere with normal viewing or broad¬ 
casting. 


The system has been tested in various 
localities. The first national demonstra¬ 
tion at UT proved that there is no inter¬ 
ference on home receivers. With the 
placement of inexpensive decoders in 
home television sets, coupled with NBS 
coders and the cooperation of the tele¬ 
vision industry, the system can make 
captioned television a reality for the 18- 
million hearing impaired. 

Participants at the national con¬ 
ference, which was funded by Media 
Services and Captioned Films Branch 
of Division of Educational Services, 
Bureau of Education for the Handi¬ 
capped, U. S. Office of Education, in¬ 
cluded representatives from the Federal 
Communications Commission and the Of¬ 
fice of Tele-communications Policy. In 
addition, executives from Knoxville 
broadcasting stations, two national tele¬ 
vision networks, the National Association 
of Broadcasters, and various media pro¬ 
duction and distribution organizations 
met with representatives of the National 
Association of the Deaf, Council of Or¬ 
ganizations Serving the Deaf, Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, 
Inc., International Parents Organization, 
Oral Deaf Adults Section, American 
Association of Retired Persons and the 
National Hearing Aid Society. 

Both the representatives of the hearing 
impaired and the representatives of the 
television industry came away from the 
conference with a new awareness of the 
dilemma faced by both sides. A number 
of problems were brought up from the 
standpoint of network dissemination of 
captioned television along with recom¬ 
mendations which might in the future 
overcome these problems. 

The dearth of information available 
to the deaf via television was made very 
clear to the TV industry representatives, 


who in some cases admitted being 
relatively unaware that such a large 
population was receiving only the visual 
“half” of what they were broadcasting. 
As a resolution, the conference decided 
that a task force was needed to make 
captioned television in all sectors — net¬ 
work and local broadcasting, cable tele¬ 
vision, and closed-circuit TV — a reality. 

Erickson Heads Nebraska 
Association 

At its 26th convention held in Lincoln 
last August, the Nebraska Association of 
the Deaf elected Delbert Erickson presi¬ 
dent. Other officers chosen: Otto Gross, 
first vice president (re-elected); Dale 
Paden, second vice president; Berton 
Leavitt, secretary; and James DeVaney, 
treasurer. Robert Lindberg was elected 
senior trustee; Earl Petersen was auto¬ 
matically advanced to second trustee and 
Bruce Becker was elected for a six-year 
term. 

Delbert Boese was elected Representa¬ 
tive to the NAD convention in Miami 
Beach, with Arthur Nelson being named 
alternate. 

Important items of business included 
decisions to loan the NAD $2,000 toward 
purchase of the Halex House and to hold 
business meetings in even-numbered years 
between conventions. 

In recognition of valuable service to 
the Nebraska Association. Dale Paden 
and Lillian Gross were crowned king and 
queen. 

Fremont will be the site of the next 
Nebraska convention in 1973, with Glen 
Ogier and Delbert Meyer co-chairmen. 


Only A Chance in A Lifetime! 
VISIT SCHOOLS, CLUBS AND 
FACTORIES FOR THE DEAF IN 

RUSSIA 

Leningrad ■ Moscow - Kiev 

APRIL 24-MAY 8, 1972 

*649 JX* 

Including First Class Hotels 
And All Meals! 


Reservations are in great demand, so 
please send $100 deposit NOW to 
REUBEN I. ALTIZER 
1625 Colonial Terrace 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 


TWO WEEKS 

IN JAPAN AND HONG KONG 
AUGUST 5 - 19, 1972 — $999 



CAPTIONED TELEVISION—A demonstration of captioned (subtitled) television was held at the first 
National Conference on Television for the Hearing Impaired. A special device attached to a television 
monitor allowed deaf viewers to see subtitles superimposed over a regular television picture which was 
being broadcast from the network studios of ABC Television in New York. The subtitles did not appear 
on television sets without the device. The national conference was coordinated by the Southern Regional 
Media Center for the Deaf at the University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
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President’s Message 


Sometimes this column comes in handy to point out items 
of news that just do not seem to get into our magazine for 
some reason or other. In this case it happens to be our own 
Editor, Jess M. Smith, who is being singled out for a bit of 
recognition that is due him. 

Jess doesn’t even know that I am writing about him and 
when he reads this small, but sincere tribute to his outstanding 
abilities I am hoping he goes easy on the deletions when he 
edits this article. 

Last August, Superintendent Alfred J. Lamb appointed him 
to the position of assistant superintendent of the Indiana School 
for the Deaf. 

Out of four applicants who applied, Jess was chosen for 
the simple reason that he was best qualified to do the job. 
Needless to say, his deafness was no factor in the choice but 
we want to point out that he is the first totally deaf man to 
reach this goal. It doesn’t surprise me one bit though, and 
most likely it doesn’t surprise many of our readers because 
Jess has certainly shown what kind of caliber he is made of. 

Perhaps a short resume will be of interest to our readers 
and serve to refresh the memories of many of us who have 
known Jess for years. 

Jess was born on September 5, 1919, in Selmer, Tennessee, 
and when in the second grade he was stricken with diphtheria 
and scarlet fever resulting in the loss of his hearing. He com¬ 
pleted the third grade in public school and then entered the 
Tennessee School for the Deaf from which he graduated in 1935 
as valedictorian of his class. 

Upon graduation from TSD he was admitted to Gallaudet 
College but chose to further his education at the McNairy County 
Central High School from which he was graduated in 1937, and 
again as valedictorian of his class. 

Next he enrolled in the University of Tennessee College of 
Engineering but later changed his course of study to the 
School of Business Administration, majoring in accounting. From 
there he graduated in 1941. 

His activities at the University of Tennessee were a good 
prediction of his later activities on graduation. He was sports 
editor at the time the Vols went to the Orange, Rose and Sugar 
Bowls and editor-in-chief of the campus newspaper, sports editor 
and associate editor of the yearbook and assisted in the uni¬ 
versity sports publicity program. He was a member of the 
official party on football trips during the 1939 and 1940 seasons. 

Jess taught at the Tennessee School for the Deaf on inter¬ 
mediate and high school levels in 1941-1942 and 1943-1961. He 
taught at the Michigan School for the Deaf in 1942-43. He went 
to Indiana in 1961. In addition, he served in all these schools 
as coach or assistant coach in one or more of their varsity 
sports programs. 

The year 1952 saw him completing his studies for a master’s 
degree in special education from the University of Tennessee 
and he has kept up with the times by further study at Butler 
University in Indianapolis and Ball State University in Muncie. 

He has been a longtime member of the National Association 
of the Deaf and was associate editor, 1957-58, and editor, 1958-64, 
of the old Silent Worker. 

He is still going strong and continues to edit THE DEAF 
AMERICAN, which is now one of the fastest-growing magazines 
in the country, read by the deaf and those working with the 
deaf. Truly a tribute to his dedication and excellence in editing. 


Jess is a 34th degree member of the National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf. He was a delegate to the Buffalo con¬ 
vention in 1955. 

No grass grows under his feet due to his many other ac¬ 
tivities such as being a board member of the Indiana Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf, First Vice President of the NAD. He has 
participated in numerous workshops and served as editor of 
some of their proceedings. He was a member of the team 
which prepared the manual, “Interpreting for Deaf People,’’ 
at Portland, Maine, during the summer of 1965 and also worked 
as a definer for the “Dictionary of Idioms for the Deaf.’’ 

He has served as a board member on the Council of Or¬ 
ganizations Serving the Deaf as a representative of the NAD 
and is currently its secretary. 

In Indianapolis he is a member of the Advisory Council of 
the Community Service Agency for the Deaf. 

In 1969 he was appointed a member of the Committee on 
Education of the Hearing Impaired, Indiana Department of 
Public Instruction, and he is a member of national organizations 
concerned with problems and education of the deaf, one of them 
the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 

He still finds time to play a game of golf now and then, 
enjoys Captioned Films and joins the boys for a game of poker 
when the pressure of his work is not too great. Now, behind 
every successful man there is, usually, a woman doing her part 
to help her man achieve his goals and Jess is no exception. He 
and his lovely wife, Sara (nee Manier) live on Radnor Road, 
in Indianapolis, in a rambling brick home with a neatly-kept 
lawn and a small garden in the rear where Jess likes to try 
out his green thumb. 

In 1967, a son, Jess III, was born to the Smiths and in 1969 
twin daughters, Sabrina Lee and Tabrina Marie. They all 
make up a nice, big active family and are members of the 
Lawrence United Methodist Church in Indianapolis. 

Quite a full life he has had and still more challenges are 
ahead of him. He is a true professional who finds time for 
play, family and social activities as well. We all join in wish¬ 
ing him continued success in all he attempts now and in the 
future. 

NOTE: I am indebted to the SILENT HOOSIER, official 
organ of the I AD, for much of the information contained in the 
above column and which, I am sure, would have been difficult 
to obtain otherwise due to Jess being so modest about his 
achievements.—Lanky.) 

A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL OF YOU! Hope to see you 
in Miami Beach in July. 

31st Biennial Convention 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

HOTEL DEAUVILLE MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 

POST-CONVENTION TOUR 
TO FREEPORT, BAHAMAS! 


July 2-9,1972 
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Contributions To Building Fund 

(Halex House) 


Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Adler. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon L. Allen- 

Akron Auxiliary Div. No. 154, NFSD 

Mr. and Mrs. Aurelio Anzivino- 

Arkansas Association of the Deaf __ 

Arizona Chapter Jr. NAD - 

Mr. and Mrs. Leon Auerbach - 


100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

10.00 

100.00 

25.00 

65.00 


Barbara Kannapell - 

Paul J. Kasatchkoff- 

Lee Katz _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Katz - 

Mr. and Mrs. George Keadle __ 

John J. Keesham - 

Joe Kerschbaum - — 

Edward L. Kivett - 

Alvin A. Klugman .— 

Art Kruger __ 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Kuhlman 

Gertrude N. Kutzleb .. 

Clarence E. Kubisch - 


25.00 Lucille Taylor (In memory of 

1.00 Frederick Neesam) - 

28.70 Thompson Hall Newsletter 

30.00 Toledo Deaf Club _ 

15.00 Roy Tuggle „. 

28.70 Norman L. Tully - 


28.70 

57.40 

25.00 

30.00 

20.00 


6.00 

25.00 

28.70 

114.80 

10.00 

27.10 


Union League of the Deaf, Inc. 


McCay Vernon ..-.- 

Virginia Association of the Deaf 


100.00 

50.00 

122.00 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Balasa - 25.00 

Carl Barber - - 25.00 

Jane Beale ---.- 28.70 

Harriet D. Bello ...- 28.70 

Rev. Otto Berg - 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis Berke .. 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Billings - 25.00 

Kenneth Blackhurst --—. JJ-'jJ 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel A- Block - 1,0 S9’!K 

Charles C. Bluett „- 20.00 

Edmund Boatner ... 10 00 

Lenore Bible (In memory of 

Mr. and Mrs. Bird Craven) . Tgg-gg 

The Bridgettes -- . 28.70 

(Lois Burr, Pat Duley, Helen Neill, Mariorie Nor¬ 
wood, Jo Ann Pelarski, Ruth Peterson, Rosalyn 
Gannon, Astrid Goodstein, Alice Hagemeyer, Joyce 
Leitch, Kay Rose, Roslyn Rosen, Agnes Sutcliffe) 

Richard Brill - 25.00 

Carl D. Brininstool —. 28.70 

Lee Brody __ 10 g-gg 

Mrs. J. Dewey Brown - 

Dr. and Mrs. Byron Burnes 

(In memory of Freida Meagher) - 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Burstein ... '0.00 

Mr. and Mrs. David Burton .- 45.00 

Gwendel Butler - 100.00 


Herman S. Cahen --- 

Edward C. Carney- 

J. L. Casterline, Jr. 

L. Stephen Cherry -- 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Clark. 

Marjorie W. Clere - 

Mrs. G. Dewey Coats - 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Colburn — 

Mrs. John Conn--- 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan B. Crammatte 

Mrs. Milton Cunningham - 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cuscaden - 


1,001.97 
57.80 
28.70 
100.00 
57.40 
10.00 
50.00 
28.70 
28.70 
100.00 
10.00 
54.10 


bari uaniDerg --- 

Danville Auxiliary Div. No. 130 NFSD 

Danville NFSD Div. No. 125- 

David Denton --- 

Denver Division No. 64, NFSD - 

Mrs. Stanley B. Dauger -—. 

Robert DeVenny ... 

Robert E. DeVol, Sr. - 

Loraine DiPietro --- 

Bessie DeWitt -- 

Vito Dondiego - 

Mr and Mrs. Henry Lee Dorsey - 

Harold Draving --- 


10.00 

25.00 

25.00 

3.00 

25.00 

10.00 

100.00 

6.00 

30.00 

10.00 

100.00 

57.40 

5.00 


William Eckstein .. 

Anita Ettinger .. 

Mrs. Samuel Ettinger -- 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert P. Everhart 


28.70 

100.00 

100.00 

57.40 


Lucille Fendel -- 

Rev. Robert C. Fletcher - 

Agnes Foret -- 

Mrs. Fern M. Foltz - 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Friedman 

Robert Frisina --- 

Clinton M. Fry - 


28.70 

25.00 

100.00 

57.40 

28.70 

28.70 

2.00 


John and Betty Galvan .. 

Mrs. Viola Gaston --- 

Mr. and Mrs. Mervin Garretson —. 

Joanne Greenberg ...... 

McCay Vernon and Joanne Greenberg - 

Seymour M. Gross - 


15.00 

43.70 

6.50 

10.00 

90.00 

100.00 


Mr. and Mrs. Ted Hagemeyer. 

Ernest Hairston ..-. 

James Hampton - 

Samuel H. Harmon ... 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin M. Hazel - 

Hebrew Association of the Deaf, Inc. 

Mrs. Georgie Holden Heath- 

Leonard Heller - 

Christine Hiller ..-. 

William Hinkley ------- 7 - 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman von Hippel --- 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Holcomb - 

Arthur Holley - 

Lola and Robert Horgen - 

Mr. and Mrs. Homer O. Humphrey - 

Home Office Staff - 

John and Edna Houser - 

Kenneth Huff . 


25.00 

20.00 

5.00 

14.35 

100.00 

50.00 

5.00 


zo./u 

25.00 

10.00 

20.00 

50.00 

60.00 

57.40 

2.70 

100.00 

28.70 


L. T. Irvin, Sr. 


28.70 


Leo M. Jacobs - 

Joyce Keith Jeter 
Marian A. Johnson 
Maybelle Johnson _ 


30.00 

25.00 

28.70 

10.00 
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Ladies' Craft Club of Beaverton 

Mr. and Mrs. Emil S. Ladner - 

Mrs. Arthur J. Lang - 

Rev. and Mrs. William Lange, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Langenberg 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert O. Lankenau 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo L. Lewis- 

Virginia Lewis __.— 

Edgar L. Lowell - 

Norma Lutz - 


25.00 

57.40 

25.00 

50.00 

1,000.00 

89.25 

50.00 

28.70 

28.70 

1.50 


Lawrence B. Maloney, Jr. - 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis Mann . 

Rev. T. J. McCaffrey - 

Mr. and Mrs. Rozelle McCall — 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. E. McClure 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene McDowell 
J. Charlie and Sharon McKinney 
Bernard A. McNamara - 


82.50 

40.00 

28.70 

10.00 

10.00 

5.00 

28.70 

28.70 


Mr. and Mrs. Harmon Menkis - 

Metropolitan Washington Association 

of the Deaf, Inc. - 

Richard J. Meyer - 

Vivian J. Miller ... 

Jr. NAD, Mississippi School - 

Jerome R. Moers - 

Mr. and Mrs. Kendall Moore 
Eva and Jules Moss, in honor of their 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Saul Moss, 

on their 27th anniversary - 

MSSD, Chapter of the Jr. NAD - 

Mr. and Mrs. David Mudgett -.. 

Anna Mina Munz --- 

Madeline Musmanno - 


15.00 

43.00 

50.00 

50.00 

26.60 

10.00 

5.00 


28.70 

28.70 

100.00 

28.70 

5.00 


Washington Div. No. 46, NFSD 

Buly C. Wales _ 

Virginia Ward -- 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerald Warner _ 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Watson 

Boyce R. Williams - 

Mrs. Betty Witczak - 

Marvin Wolach - 


25.00 

15.00 

28.70 

28.70 

28.70 

20.00 

5.00 

100.00 


Joyce J. York - 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Yowell 


30.00 

50.00 


Pledges To Home Office 
Building Fund 

$1,000.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Schreiber 


$500 and over 

Rev. E. F. Broberg 
Robert DeVenny 
Kenneth Morganfield 
Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith 


Ralph F. Neesam ---—. 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nesgood ------- 

North Carolina Association of the Deaf 
Mrs. Doris E. Norton ~.——-- 


28.70 

100.00 

60.00 

10.00 


Ohio Association of the Deaf, 
Cleveland Chapter . 


100.00 


$200 and over 

Mrs. Marjorie Clere 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Cole 

Paul W. Spevacek 

Mr. and Mrs. William J. Stifter 


$100 and over 


B. Morris Pedersen.. 

David Peterson ..— 

Donald O. Peterson ------- 

Alpha Chapter of Phi Kappa Zeta 
Daniel H. Pokorny ----------- r — 

Dr. and Mrs. Richard M. Phillips 

Albert Pimentel -—- 

Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Potter. 

C. L. Prestien... 

Puget Sound Association - 


5.00 

100.00 

10.00 

28.70 

25.00 

30.20 

20.50 

28.70 

25.00 

114.80 


Mrs. Edward J. Rahe - 

Catherine Ramger - 

John S. and Ruth N. Reed 

Joseph W. Rhodes __. 

Mary Jane Rhodes - 

Richmond Club of the Deaf 

Peter Ries.. 

Julia Robinson - 

Einer Rosenkjar - 


20.00 

30.00 

57.40 

15.00 

28.70 

28.70 

100.00 

11.00 

28.70 


Max Salzer --- 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Sanderson - 

Joseph B. Sapienza _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schuster .. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Jay Schwarz.- 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger Scott - 

Seattle NFSD Auxiliary Div. No. 145. 

Brothers of Seattle Division NFSD - 

Seattle Division NFSD .. 

Geneviene Sink- 

Alfred B. Skogen -- 

Mrs. James E. Smith - 

Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith - 

Preston W. Snelling ..-. 

Society for the Deaf, Wickliffe, Ohio. 

Debbie Sonnenstrahl ..-.— 

Mr. and Mrs. John Spellman .—. 

Carol E. Sponable..-. 

Robert Silsbee ...- 

Mrs. Lee H. Stanton .-. 

James M. Stern.... 

Mrs. Hazel A. Steidemann .-. 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Stevens .. 

Vivian Stevenson ..— 

Gaylord Stiarwalt .. 

Florence Stillman .. 

Mia Strandberg (In memory of 

Mr. and Mrs. Bird Craven) .. 

St. Louis Silent Club .... 

St. Louis Chapter, Missouri Association 

of the Deaf ..-.. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stokes - 

Barry Strassler _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Supalla - 

Mrs. Allen Sutcliffe _*- 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Sutcliffe--— 

Syracuse Civic Association - 


5.00 

85.00 

5.00 

100.00 

100.00 

12.50 

28.70 

28.70 

57.40 

25.00 

28.70 

25.00 

60.00 

28.79 

25.00 

25.00 

28.70 

10.00 

2.00 

10.00 

15.00 

100.00 

114.80 

28.70 

5.00 

10.00 

100.00 

30.00 

30.00 

50.00 

10.00 

10.00 

28.70 

57.40 

100.00 


Martin Belsky 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bloom, Jr. 
Dr. and Mrs. Byron Burnes 
Joseph B. Burnett 
Simon J. Carmel 
Denver Division No. 64, NFSD 
Daisy D'Onfrio 

Mr. and Mrs. Augustine Gentile 
Vilas M. Johnson, Jr. 

Marlin F. Klein 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard McKown 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis Mann 

Mrs. William Moehle 

Mrs. Thomas Osborne 

Frances M. Parsons 

Alice R. Wood 


$50 and over 


Harold Arntzen 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary Clark 
Marcus T. Delk, Jr. 
Patrick A. Graybill 
John W. Hammersmith 
William C. Purdy 
Barbara Schreiber 
Mrs. Theresa Swegel 


Under $50 


Mrs. Janet Barber 

Delores Bushnog 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Colburn 

Mrs. Edythe Denning 

Loraine DiPietro 

Mrs. Sophie Easton 

Mrs. Glenn Ennis 

John W. Hammersmith 

Mrs. Peter Kensicki 

Patricia Ann Kitchen 

Ronald L. Miller 

Mrs. Janet Richard 

Syracuse Guild of the Deaf 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
JNew Members 


Mr. and Mrs. George Dyess —- Maryland 

R. David Insley .-.-.- Maryland 

Kendall Moore . Maryland 

Arthur Norris_ Maryland 

Alvin L. Stevens..-----. South Dakota 
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Communicative Skills Program 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Consolidated Monthly Financial Report 
October 1971 
Income 


National Association of the Deaf 


Contributions _$4,161.11 

Dividends_ 7.46 

Indirect costs for grants _ 5,382.57 

Membership dues _ 656.00 

Publications 

fmirw Irk 


Communication" _$2,209.53 

Fant _ 578.90 

Riekehof _ 108.90 

Watson _ 130.00 

"Dictionary of Idioms". 40.50 
"They Grow in Silence" 569.90 

Others _ 92.00 

Total _ 

Reimbursements _ 

Halex House _ 

Jr. NAD _ 

Loans _ 

Total ___ 


3,729.73 

890.77 

5,380.00 

1,800.00 

2,000.00 

_$24,007.64 


Deaf American 


Advertising ___$ 713.30 

Deaf American subscriptions _ 826.09 

NAD subscriptions _ 224.00 

Single copies __— 7.50 

Total _$ 1,546.89 

Grants 

Total ----$26,000.00 


Expenses 

National Association of ^he Deaf 


Advertising _____$ 6.25 

Captioned Films _____ 195.00 

Deaf American (membership) _ 224.00 

Dues and subscriptions _ 5.50 

Executive Secretary's expenses ___ 147.35 

Executive Secretary's salary _ 846.00 

F.I.C.A. _ 171.08 

Insurance _ 314.42 

Inventory _ 8,109.35 

Payroll _ 3,504.04 

Per diem _ 100.00 

Postage - 592.65 

Rent _ 1,650.00 

Repair and maintenance_ 32.00 

Services rendered _ 1,494.78 

Supplies _ 918.29 

Telephone _ 140.76 

Travel _ 63.10 

Refund _ 2.50 

President's expenses _ 50.00 

Jr. NAD _ 9,700.00 

Total ___$28,267.07 


Deaf American 


F.I.C.A. ____$ 15.60 

Payroll _ 335.00 

Postage 

Home Office _$ 51.14 

Total _ 51.14 

Printing _ 1,948.05 

Rent _ 10.00 

Telephone _ j. 13.34 

Travel _ 4.80 

Total ___$ 2,377.93 


Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 


Personnel 

F.I.C.A. _$ 124.74 

Insurance __ 20.56 

Salary _3,351.20 

Total ___ 

Postage _ 

Printing _ 

Telephone _ 

Travel _ 

Indirect costs _ 

Per diem _ 

Professional service _ 

Total ___ 


$3,496.50 

70.98 

39.90 

57.95 

120.00 

1,748.25 

50.00 

2.50 


5,586.08 


Communicative Skills Program 


Personnel 

Salaries_$2,588.54 

F.I.C.A. _ 58.38 

Benefits_ 23.12 

Total _ 

Professional services 

Consultants _ 35.00 

Total _ 

Travel 

Director _ 396.00 

Total _ 

Per diem 

Director _ 146.25 

Total __ 

Other 

Supplies _ 14.50 

Comm./shipping _ 111.10 

Administrative costs ___ 418.00 

Total _ 

Indirect costs _ 

Total _ 


$2,670.04 

35.00 

396.00 

146.25 

543.60 

276.00 


$ 


4,143.89 


National Census of the Deaf 


Employee benefits 

Insurance _ 

F.I.C.A. _ 

Total _ 

Payroll _ 

Per diem _ 

Postage _ 

Printing _ 

Supplies _ 

Telephone _ 

Travel _ 

Indirect costs _ 

Total _ 


$ 46.37 
. 120.96 


$ 167.33 
3,875.40 
450.00 
95.36 
204.18 
10.43 
95.10 
248.00 
1,937.70 


7,083.50 


World Federation of the Deaf 


Payroll _ 

F.I.C.A. _ 

Printing _ 

Postage _ 

Insurance _ 

Indirect costs 
Total 

Grant Total 


$2,015.24 

55.08 

70.52 

1.60 

26.95 

1,002.62 

..$ 3,172.01 

_$25,032.30 


Home Office Building 


Supplies _$ 61.87 

Mortgage _4,150.20 

Repairs and maintenance _ 48.00 

Utilities _ 731.20 

Advertising _ 55.55 

Total _$ 5,046.82 


Personnel 



Salaries _ 

$2,723.52 


F.I.C.A. 

84.82 


Benefits 

23.12 


Total _ 


$2,831.46 

Travel 



Director _ _ 

___ 373.50 


Total _ 


373.50 

Per diem 



Director 

125.00 


Total _ 


125.00 

Other 



Supplies _ 

74.36 


Comm./shipping _ 

— 125.78 


Administrative costs 

—_ 418.00 


Total _ . 


618.14 

Indirect costs 


282.41 

Total _ 




NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Consolidated Monthly Financial Report 
November 1971 
Income 


National Association of the Deaf 


Affiliation _$ 60.00 

Captioned Films - 1,804.00 

Contributions _2,190.18 

Convention _ 95.00 

Dividends _ 331.26 

Indirect costs for grants - 6,737.41 

Membership dues - 1,215.00 

Publications 
"Basic Course in 

Communication" _$14,567.39 

Fant _ 1,530.65 

Riekehof.. 1,016.76 

Watson . 815.50 

"Dictionary of Idioms" 539.35 
"They Grow in Silence" 1,629.80 

Others _ 598.17 

Total _ 20,697.62 

Reimbursements - 1,835.00 

Jr. NAD _ 1,071.00 

Halex House _7>337.48 

Sale of Ditto machine _ 100.00 

Loan _ 3,000.00 

Adult education _ 465.00 

Refund _ 170.27 

Total _____ 


$47,109.68 


Deaf American 


Advertising - 

Bound volumes - 

Deaf American subscriptions 

NAD subscriptions _ 

Single copies - 

Total ___ 


$ 187.48 
2.50 
1,699.26 
404.00 
21.20 

_$ 2,239.31 


National Census of the Deaf 

Employee benefits 

Insurance _$ 46.37 

F.I.C.A. _ 192.42 

Total _$ 238.79 

Payroll _ 3,508.48 

Per diem _ 50.00 

Postage - 57.83 

Professional services 

Consultants ...— 600.00 

Total _ 600.00 

Telephone _ 67.48 

Travel _ 125.50 

Indirect costs _ 1,754.24 

Total _$ 6,402.32 


World Federation of the Deaf 


Payroll _ 

F.I.C.A. _ 

Postage _ 

Insurance ___ 
Indirect costs 
Telephone ___ 

Supplies _ 

Total 

Grant Total 


$4,191.86 

71.20 

13.12 

26.95 

2,095.93 

11.40 

9.90 

_$ 6,420.36 

_$36,602.81 


Home Office Building 


Supplies ___ 

Interest .. 

Mortgage _ 

Repairs and maintenance 

Utilities _ 

Furniture and equipment 
Total _ 


$ 148.10 
5,225.80 
4,227.13 
153.82 
653.70 
900.00 

_$11,308.55 


Total 


Grants 


$12,500.00 


Total 


Contract 


$ 1,233.00 


Expenses 

National Association of the Deaf 


Advertising _ 

Captioned Films_ 

Deaf American (membership) 

Dues and subscriptions _ 

Executive Secretary's expenses 

F.I.C.A. _ 

Insurance _ 

Inventory __ 

Payroll ____ 

Per diem _ 

Postage _ 

Printing __ 

Rent _ 

Repair and maintenance _ 

Services rendered _ 

Supplies _ 

Telephone ___ 

Travel _ 

Refund _ 

President's expenses _ 

Jr. NAD ... 

Total ... 


$ 263.23 
34.09 
404.00 
12.10 

105.11 
291.10 

45.92 

3,055.00 

5,126.09 

287.50 
569.08 

584.50 
1,650.00 

458.30 

9,055.74 

448.53 

105.91 

380.12 
67.60 
50.00 

- 432.55- 

_$23,426.47 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Consolidated Monthly Financial Report 
December 1971 
Income 


National Association of the Deaf 


Affiliation _$ 20.00 

Contributions _3,185.02 

Convention _ 100.00 

Indirect costs for grants _ 5,596.72 

Membership dues _ 349.50 

Publications 


"Basic Course in 

Communication" _$5,955.58 

Fant _ 214.50 

Riekehof _ 84.15 

Watson _ 113.00 

"Dictionary of Idioms". 57.00 
"They Grow in Silence" 744.96 

Others _ 670.20 

Total _ 7,839.39 

Quota payments 

(state associations) _ 1,051.50 

Reimbursements _ 980.80 

Services rendered _ 40.00 

Halex House _ 2,831.50 

Adult education _ 105.00 

Jr. NAD _ 100.00 

Refund _ 181.94 

Total _ 


$22,341.37 


Deaf American 


F.I.C.A. ....$ 31.20 

Payroll _ 335.00 

Postage 

Home Office _$ 45.74 

2nd Class _ 151.00 

Total _ 196.74 

Printing _ 2,133.67 

Rent _ 10.00 

Telephone _ 7.25 

Travel _ 7.80 

Refunds _ 8.00 

Total _$ 2,729.66 


Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 


Personnel 

F.I.C.A. _ 

Insurance _ 

Salary _ 

Total __ 

Postage .. 

Printing _ 

Supplies .. 

Telephone _ 

Travel .. 

Indirect costs _ 

Per diem _ 

Professional service 
Total .. 


$ 283.77 
20.56 
4,373.66 

_$4,677.99 

_ 36.84 

_ 861.70 

_ 70.23 

_ 60.98 

_ 203.00 

_2,186.83 

.. 87.50 

_ 56.00 


$ 8,241.07 


Deaf American 


Advertising _$ 10.68 

Deaf American subscriptions _ 357.50 

NAD subscriptions _ 104.00 

Total ___$ 472.18 

Grants 

Total ___$28,100.00 


Expenses 

National Association of the Deaf 


Advertising __ 

Captioned Films _ 

Deaf American (membership) 

F.I.C.A. _ 

Furniture and equipment_ 

Insurance _ 

Inventory _ 

Payroll ___ 

Postage ... 

Printing ... 

Professional services _ 

Rent _ 

Services rendered _ 

Supplies - 

Telephone _ 

Travel _ 

President's expenses _ 

Total __ 


$ 117.00 
27.40 
104.00 
177.94 
24.88 
22.82 
593.42 
3,658.79 
301.72 
20.00 
237.50 
1,750.00 
3,838.00 
675.80 
24.32 
228.05 
50.00 

_$11,851.64 
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Deaf American 


Commissions _ 

Payroll 

_$ 5.25 

335.00 

Postage 

Home Office __ 

Total _ 

Printing - _ 

Rent_ 

Telephone _ 

Travel __ 

Professional service 
Total _ 

_$ 62.06 

_ 62.06 

_ 172.69 

_ 10.00 

_ 16.72 

. _ 4.40 

_ 12.50 


Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 


Personnel 

F.I.C.A. 

Salary _ 

Total 

Postage - 

Printing _ 

Supplies _ 

Telephone ___ 

Travel _ 

Indirect costs 
Per diem 
Total 


$ 124.90 
2/438.44 

_$2,563.34 

_ 51.54 

_ 1,222.50 

_ 31.02 

_ 75.40 

_ 719.13 

_ 1,219.22 

_ 200.00 

_ $ 


6,082.15 


Communicative Skills Program 


Personnel 

Salaries _$2,857.50 

F.I.C.A. _ 29.43 

Benefits _ 17.12 

Total _ 

Professional services 

Teachers _$2,850.00 

Total ___ 

Travel 

Director _ 506.60 

Other _ 1.80 

Total __ 

Other 

Comm./shipping _ 94.11 

Administrative costs ___ 418.00 

Total _ 

Indirect costs _ 

Total _ 


$2,916.99 
. 2,850.00 

. 508.40 

. 512.11 

509.56 


$ 7,297.06 


National Census of the Deaf 


Employee benefits 

Insurance _ 

F.I.C.A. _ 

Total _ 

Payroll _ 

Per diem _ 

Postage - 

Professional services 

Consultants _ 

Total _ 

Supplies _ 

Telephone _ 

Travel _ 

Indirect costs _ 

Total _ 


..$ 46.37 
_ 110.71 

_$ 157.08 

_4,123.29 

_ 112.50 

_ 48.56 

2,500.00 

. 2,500.00 

_ 42.00 

.. 104.17 

_ 105.90 

_ 2,061.65 

_$ 9,255.15 


World Federation of the Deaf 


Payroll _ 

F.I.C.A. _ 

Printing _ 

Insurance ___ 
Indirect costs 

Total _ 

Total _ 


$2,776.59 

15.60 

2.18 

51.55 

1,388.29 


.$ 4,234.21 
$32,114.56 


Home Office Building 


Supplies ___ 

Mortgage _ 

Repairs and maintenance 

Utilities _ 

Total .. 


$ 312.14 
4,227.13 
195.90 
510.82 

_$ 5,245.99 


IMPORTANT 

NOTICE 

The new address of the National As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf and THE DEAF 
AMERICAN is 814 Thayer Avenue, Sil¬ 
ver Spring, Maryland 20910. Subscrip¬ 
tions and inquiries should be sent to 
that address. 


PHOTO CREDIT: RICHARD J. SCHOENBERG 

The NAD's photographer, who took the pictures 
in the "old" NAD Home Office story, is Richard J. 
Schoenberg of Washington, D. C. "Ricky" to his 
friends, Mr. Schoenberg is a native of St. Paul, 
Minn., but grew up in Bremerton, Wash. He is a 
graduate of the Washington School for the Deaf and 
Gallaudet College. 


Presently employed as a research programmer 
analyst at the Biometrics Laboratory of George 
Washington University, Mr. Schoenberg previously 
held similar positions with well-known insurance 
companies in Indianapolis and Fort Wayne, Ind. He 
is married to the former Mary Ann Miller of Boon- 
ville, Ind., who is now a junior at Gallaudet College. 
Mr. and Mrs. Schoenberg reside at 3001 Veozy 
Terrace, N. W. Washington, D. C. 20008. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

Affiliated Member Organizations 


Talladega Club of the Deaf . Alabama 

Phoenix Association of the Deaf, Inc. Arizona 

Colorado Springs Silent Club .. Colorado 

Silent Athletic Club of Denver .. Colorado 

Connecticut Association of the Deaf . Connecticut 

Hartford Club of the Deaf, Inc. Connecticut 

Block G. Lettermen’s Club..District of Columbia 

Capital City Association of the Deaf . District of Columbia 

Atlanta Club of the Deaf. Georgia 

Southtown Club of the Deaf . Illinois 

Cedarloo Club of the Deaf . Iowa 

Sioux City Silent Club, Inc. Iowa 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing Counseling Service, Inc. Kansas 

Wichita Association of the Deaf.1. Kansas 

Maine Mission for the Deaf . Maine 

Quincy Deaf Club, Inc. Massachusetts 

Michigan Association for Better Hearing . Michigan 

Flint Association of the Deaf, Inc. Michigan 

Motor City Association of the Deaf. Michigan 

Charles Thompson Memorial Hall _ Minnesota 

Gulf Coast Silent Club ... Mississippi 

Roundtable Representatives of Community Center . Missouri 

Great Falls Public Library . Montana 

Lincoln Silent Club . Nebraska 

Omaha Club of the Deaf .. Nebraska 

Delaware Valley Club of the Deaf. New Jersey 

Rip Van Winkle Club of the Deaf. New York 

Staten Island Club of Deaf . r . New York 

Rochester Recreation Club for the Deaf, Inc.. New York 

New York Society for the Deaf... New York 

Union League of the Deaf, Inc. New York 

Cleveland Association of the Deaf . Ohio 

Ohio School for the Deaf Alumni Association _ Ohio 

Toledo Deaf Club . Ohio 

Beaver Valley Association of the Deaf . Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh Association of the Deaf . Pennsylvania 

Reading Association of the Deaf . Pennsylvania 

York Association of the Deaf . Pennsylvania 

Providence Club for the Deaf....Rhode Island 

Rhode Island Alumni Association ... Rhode Island 

Greater Greenville Silents Club . South Carolina 

Bill Rice Ranch . Tennessee 

Houston Association of the Deaf..Texas 

Austin Club for the Deaf. Texas 

Richmond Club of the Deaf . Virginia 

Wheeling Association of the Deaf .West Virginia 

Puget Sound Association of Deaf . Washington 

Madison Association of the Deaf .. Wisconsin 

Vancouver Association of the Deaf . Canada 


Affiliation dues for organizations other than state associations are $10.00 or more 
per year. Send remittances to the NAD Home Office. 
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The National Culturama by Sallypat Dow 


“New Horizons Light Our Way” is the 
theme of the first Miss Gallaudet Cul¬ 
tural Pageant to be held at Gallaudet 
College this month. Plans are in progress 
for a Gallaudet NAD Cultural Week on 
Kendall Green the week of January 23-28 
says Douglas Bahl, regional cultural 
director for the College. 

Awards were given to participants in 
the cultural program which was held 
during the second biennial convention 
of the New Jersey Association of the 
Deaf at Mariott Motor Hotel in Saddle 
Brook last summer. Winners of awards: 
Painting—Mary Barnabei, 1st prize; 
Randy Sue Levenson, 2nd prize; Sculp¬ 
ture—Joan Ritter, 1st prize, Tom Coo¬ 
ney, 2nd prize; Knitting and Crochet¬ 
ing—Ellen Jaccubi, 1st prize, Mary Jane 
Castrese, 2nd prize; Sewing—Barbara 
Murray, 1st prize, Jean Bedford, 2nd 
prize. 

Shirley Lerner is state cultural direc¬ 
tor for New Jersey. 

New Yorkers held their annual cultural 
program September 2 1971, at the Hotel 
New Yorker. It was the fourth time 
around for them. Fifty-nine entrants 
from New York City and upstate New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut dis¬ 
played their works of art and needlework 
and their performing talents to a crowd 
estimated at about 200 at the annual 
event sponsored by the New York City 
Civic Association of the Deaf. 

Framed certificates and cash awards 
were presented by Ruth Sturm, chair¬ 
man, during an evening program of 
poetry-reciting and storytelling. 

Winners and runnersup: Sylvia Son- 
nenstrahl, first, and Esther Benenson, 
second, knitting; and crocheting; Leah 
Bearman and Helen Rubinstein, dress¬ 
making; Leah Bearman and Doris Ber¬ 
man, sculpture; Wayne Vincent and Jo¬ 
seph Guss, Jr., black and white photo¬ 
graphy ; Dorothy and Douglas Harvey 
for color photography; Dalia Haber and 
Vera Bitkower, sewing; William Tipton 
and Charles Bronder, poetry-reciting; 
Hans Schroeder and Mary Heinrich, 
storytelling; George Prabhakar (oils), 
Peter Brown (watercolors) and Claire 
Haber (other media), Jean Hanau 
Memorial Art Awards presented by 
Martin Sternberg on behalf of the New 
York Society for the Deaf; Sally Cohen 
(oils and other media) and Ng Wai Pong 
(watercolors) runnersup. 

This event broke all records for par¬ 
ticipation and attendance. It marked the 
first time chess, checkers and bridge 
tourneys were omitted due to lack of 
time. Because of lack of competition, 
however, no awards were given in 
pantomime. 

It is hoped that next year a category 
of personal hobbies and 8mm films can 
be opened. 

Assisting Mrs. Sturm, were Judy 
Oestreicher and Selma and Alfred Wein- 
rib, Luch and Robert Lews, Susan Stern 
and Richard Myers. Frames were donat¬ 
ed by Marvin Lambert and printing by 


Joseph Heinrich, A1 Hlibok, Joseph Oes¬ 
treicher, David Davidowitz and Philip 
Bravin. 

Sculpture and Art 

Judges for the New York cultural 
event: 

DAVID BLOCH—A native of Germany, 
he served an apprenticeship as a porce¬ 
lain decorator and became a designer 
of fine china. After his liberation from 
Dachau, he went to Shanghai, China, 
where he met and married his wife Lilly. 
In 1949, he came to America and became 
a lithographer. He has had one-man 
shows in Shanghai, New York City, 
Bronxville (N.Y.) and Miami (Fla.). He 
has worked in watercolors, oils, wood 
cuts and ceramics. 

JOAN TAUSIK—A life member of Art 
Students League, she has exhibited at 
Provincetown Art Association, Fire Is¬ 
land Art Association, American Academy 
of Arts and Letters and National Insti¬ 
tute of Arts and Letters, University of 
Colorado and University of Nebraska, 
Easten States Annual, and at the Janet 
Nessler Gallery. 

EDWARD WESTON—A former broad¬ 
caster, he is now an art collector, dealer, 
publisher and auctioneer. He has offices 
in Paris and retail galleries in New York 
City. He distributes the works of Salva¬ 
dor Dali and auctioneers art for chari¬ 
ties. 

Photography: 

STEVEN K. CHOUGH—He was official 
photographer of the public relations of¬ 
fice at Gallaudet College for three years, 
serving also for a year as head photo¬ 
grapher of that college’s yearbook. 

JANE GREENBERG—She is the pic¬ 
ture editor of Modern Photography 
magazine and the Modern Photography 
Annual. 

MARGARET E. JACKSON—She has 
been with the Hispanic Society of 
America since 1927, and is its curator 
of photography. She is noted for her 
fine photographs of art objects and X-ray 
shadowgraphs of paintings. Such photo¬ 
graphs are included in the museum’s 
publications. 

Crocheting, knitting, dressmaking, 
sewing: 

MAE KAPLAN—A graduate of New 
York’s Fashion Institute of Technology, 
she was employed as a dress designer 
for three years by Rudley Sportswear. 

EILEEN KATZ—She was employed by 
a dressmaking firm in Mayfair, London, 
England, before working for a Madison 
Avenue dressmaker. Now she is self- 
employed as a dressmaker at home. 

HAROLD RITWO—A fashion designer 
for the past 10 years at Bevero Fashions, 
he has received Macy’s Art Exhibition, 
Harper’s Bazaar and Woman’s Day 
awards. 

Poetry reciting, storytelling, pan¬ 
tomime: 

RICHARD W. COOKS—An instructor 


in manual communication at NYU, he 
was author and director of plays for 
a Portland (Ore.) amateur deaf theatre 
group, public relations writer for Broad¬ 
way theater, New York City Ballet, films 
and summer stock theatre, consultant 
on orientation films for workers with 
the deaf at Columbia University, and 
author of a pilot one-hour TV variety 
program for deaf viewers commissioned 
by the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

TARAS B. DENIS—Poet laureate, 
Gallaudet, 1949-50, he is drama columnist 
for THE DEAF AMERICAN, and script 
service director and consultant with the 
National Theatre of the Deaf. 

RUTH ANN SUSSMAN-She attended 
the summer school of drama at the Na¬ 
tional Theatre of the Deaf in 1967 and 
was director of two plays put on by 
Metropolitian Chapter of Jr. NAD in 1970 
and 1971. 

Miami is not far away. .Let’s get in 
the Cultural News . . . Please send news 
stories and pictures to National Cul¬ 
turama Editor Miss Sallypat Dow, Apt. 
304, 6214 Breezewood Court, Greenbelt, 
Md. 20770. 


NAD HO Fund-Raising Projects 

New York School for the Deaf in White 
Plains and Gallaudet College have 
initially undertaken the NAD Home Of¬ 
fice (Halex House) fund-raising projects. 
It is hoped that all other chapters will 
do likewise, or at least make a donation. 
The money would be used to purchase 
furnishings for the newer, larger quar¬ 
ters with plates screwed on the furnish¬ 
ings giving credit to the donors. 


Easter Week-Apriu-7 


Copenhagen, Denmark 


*249 

Tax Extra 


AIR 

HOTEL 

BREAKFAST 


TRANSFERS 
ONE DINNER 
PARTY 


f If SCANDINAVIAN new york 
jAj AIRLINES return 


40 Seats THAT'S ALL! 

HURRY!!! 


Send Your $249 Now!!! 


A |\ Vagabond 

l/AU— TOURS of the deaf 
Transland Travel Bureau 

262 E. Route 59 
NANUET, N. Y. 10954 OR 


D. A. Davidowitz, 99 E. Allison Ave. 
Nanuet, N. Y. 10954 
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Utt With I he Uld .By FREDERICK C. SCHREIBER 

Following will be an attempt to prepare a “Picture Story” 11 rooms, in 1969 the Eye Street location was abandoned for 
that will reflect the growth of the National Association of the Silver Spring. And as this is being written, the Bonifant Street 
Deaf since it moved to the Washington area in 1964. At that location is a thing of the past—the NAD is now in Halex House, 

time the association occupied two small rooms at 2025 Eye the home we have dreamt of for lo these many years. As a 

Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., and had one full-time and consequence, the following is only of historical interest, showing 

one part-time employe. While the office grew until it had where we were—so readers can see how far we have come. 


Left: This is 905 Bonifant Street, Silver Spring, Maryland. Note Ihe NAD identification over the door. The Association occupied the entire top floor and 
shared the building with three other groups, J. C. Penney's, Pace Training School and Wayne and Capone Dental Laboratories. There was parking for two 
cars in the rear. Right: Welcome to the NAD! One flight up; no elevator and delivery men frequently balked at making the climb. 


Left: Kay Clark is checking the mail. She is looking for orders for our ABC books and the other material we sell. Barbara is still typing while her boss is 
checking the records to see if he has the record straight. Right: The Executive Secretary finally arrives. Note his desk is always covered with papers which 
drives his secretary to distraction. 
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Left: This is part of the Executive Secretary's office. Here he is discussing his favorite topic—money—with the NAD'S CPA James Swab while Edi Denning 
and Office Manager Terry Swegel look on. Terry is amused because she knows now the Executive Secretary acts where money is concerned. Right: Here 
Jim Swab is explaining to Edi how to handle grant reporting forms. Since the NAD has four grants and quite a few contracts/ there are many forms to 
fill out and not all are the same. 


Left: The Executive Secretary obviously doesn't like what he is reading. The odds are fhat what he is holding is either a bill or a letter complaining about 
discrimination. Trying to minimize discrimination against the deaf is one of the Association's more important activities. The NAD has been very active and 
very successful in easing Civil Service requirements especially in the Post Office. We have been less successful with auto insurance, but are generally able 
to secure liability insurance for our members when asked. Right: Here Fred confers with Terry Swegel and Edi Denning, discussing future plans and the 
general operation of the Association. The Home Office has monthly staff meetings which involve the heads of all departments and cover month-by-month 
operations as well as any problems of administration which might arise. 



Left: Willis Mann, the Executive Secretary's staff assistant, occupied a corner of the Secretary's office. Willis handles the state associations, the convention 
planning, the World Congress of the Deaf which is planned for 1975. Willis is the new principal investigator for the Congress grant and will continue to work 
closely with the Executive Secretary. Right: "Down the hall" are the offices of the Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf. These offices share with the 
Executive Secretary's office the first part of the building. Shown is the desk of the director of the RID, the chair being vacant because the position was vacant 
at the time. The first director was Albert T. Pimental who is now director of Public Services at Gallaudet. His successor and current director is Emil Ladner, 
long-time teacher at the California School for the Deaf in Berkeley and a graduate of San Fernando Valley State College's LTP program. 
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Left: This is Janet Richards, administrative secretary for the RID. Mrs. Richards came to the NAD as its receptionist and quickly demonstrated her skills 
including a very rapid grasp of the language of signs and was promoted. Unfortunately, she left us for New Hampshire where the skiing is better and the 
weather colder we suspect. Right: This is the other part of the RID office complex. The vacant desk was used by Miss Lorraine DiPietro who prepared 
all the RID brochures and edited "Intreprenews." Typing is Sharon Roberts. Both Lorraine and Sharon have left as did Janet. Janet was replaced by 
Jane Beale while Carol Dorsey took Sharon's place. 



Left: This is our front office. The door with the exit sign over it is our front door while the door on the right leads to the men's wash room. In the 

back are the Executive Secretary's office and the RID offices. The "pictures" on the wall are sketches of a proposed Home Office Building designed by 

Hilbert Dunning, a deaf architect who passed away not too long ago as a result of an accident. The young lady is Peggy Smith, our receptionist and file 

clerk. The monster in the foreground is our AM 2000 copier while the Selectric typewriter is a "borrowed" item, borrowed from Kit Schreiber to increase 

our typing output. Right: Behind Peggy are the NAD file cabinets and the Communicative Skills office. Glenda Ennis, who works for the National Census 
of the Deaf, is in the doorway. The book on the pedestal at the right is our Visitors Register. We have many visitors and wish we had more. Not all 

of them see the book, unfortunately but this is a good time to say "Come up and see us sometime." Not at 905 Bonifant, but at 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver 

Spring, Maryland, just a little over a block away. Number 90S has gone the way of the NAD's Chicago office, the one at Berkeley, California, and the Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., space and they now are all milestones in the progress of the Association, marking places in the road which lead slowly but surely to this 

house of our own! 



Left: Terry Swegel, NAD office manager, fills in for Marlene Segreti who is administrative assistant to Terrence J. O'Rourke, director, NAD Communicative 
Skills Program. Note the boxes on the floor. The CSP project is one of our most active programs. Not only does it set up classes throughout the nation to 
teach manual communication but it also develops materials for the purpose. Right: Kay Clark is checking material in the CSP office where she does much 
of the work. The desk in the foreground is hers while the one next to where she is standing is Mr. O'Rourke's and on the left are still more books and 
materials. We grew like Topsy and the offices that seemed so spacious in 1969 became kinda crowded in 1971. 
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Left: Here Kay gets down to the serious business of seeing to it that the language of signs classes are supplied with books and other material. In the 1970-71 
fiscal year, the period from May 1, 1970, to April 30, 1971, the NAD supplied $40,000 worth of such materials, this not counting THE DEAF AMERICAN opera¬ 
tions. Right: This is another view of the main NAD office space. On the left are our main files, the copying machine and a corner of Allen Meltzer's desk. 
Allen handles our book operations and manages Halex House. The desk on the right is Terry Swegel's. It is the only piece of furniture we have left from 
1964 and we took it to Halex House also as a museum piece more or less. The girl whose face is hidden is Laura Katz, a high school student on a work- 
study program. Laura is the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Nathan Katz. She has a sister who is deaf and her mother is president of the CAID Parents Section. 
Behind Laura is our TTY. We have two TTYs now and expect to have at least five before long. 


Left: This is what Laura looks like, while in the back, Willis answers the phone. Laura is gone now. In her place we have Yvonne Roberson who is also a 
high school student on a work-study program in keeping with our basic philosophy of increasing knowledge about the deaf and recruiting people to work in 
the field. In 1972, we hope to add MSSD students to this program as well. Right: Allen Meltzer came to us from Gallaudet College where he managed the 
college's book store. With the increase in our book business and the need for some one to manage Halex House, this has been a great help. The NAD now 
publishes four books—these being "They Grow in Silence" by Drs. Eugene Mindel and McCay Vernon; "A Basic Course in Manual Communication"; "A 
Dictionary of Idioms" which we obtained through the kindness of the American School for the Deaf and the latest, Louie Fant's "Say It With Hands" 
which we will commence distributing when present stocks are exhausted. Still other books are in preparation, so watch for them. The sign on the wall says 
"Authorized Personnel Only." That is the Census office complex. 


Left: One of Terry Swegel's jobs is dealing with salesmen and here she does very well. Terry is also responsible for the general administration of the 
office. She assigns work, orders supplies, checks on the inventory, schedules work to be done for the grants and investigates all new equipment to see if such 
could increase our efficiency. Right: This is the Census office complex. With the need to insure confidentiality of data, we are very security conscious. 
Note the signs restricting admission and the glass panel between two of the offices so each office can see into the other. Here Marcus Delk and Stanley 
Bigman are hard at work. Some of our readers may remember that Mr. Bigman worked on the NAD's Occupational Survey in 1958. Both men are senior 
research associates on the Census Project. Mr. Delk is also responsible for office operations. Dr. Jerome D. Schein, who operates out of New York University's 
Deafness Research and Training Center, is project director. 
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Left: This is our stockroom and mailroom. Among the machines the NAD owns or leases are a folding machine (left), postage meter, postage scale and 
near the door, with its lever standing up, a paper cutter. Here we keep our pamphlets and books handy for mailing. The soft drink and candy machines 
are for coffee breaks, since like any other office, we do have breaks although in our office these are usually taken at one's desk because the NAD staff 
is fantastically loyal to the Association. Right: Allan Porreca is our mailman, packer, stock clerk and "do-it-aller." Whatever needs to be done, Allan does 
it. He wraps and delivers packages to the post office, keeps the postage meter filled, collates copy that comes off our press and is custodian of our 
office supplies. The shelves contain pamphlets and books as you can see. The dirty looking waste basket is from our print shop for which we have no 
picture. The NAD prints its own letterheads, envelopes, forms and many of the pamphlets we distribute. We have no composition capability, that is, do 
not set type for printing, but we make our own plates and the press runs continually. 

This ends the saga of 905 Bonifant Street. In subsequent Home Office. The road has been a long one, but when you see 

issues we shall pictorialize our moving operations and the new the “New NAD,” we hope you will agree it was worth waiting for. 
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Left: Another Census employe was Glenda Ennis who is now with the Model Secondary School for the Deaf. Glenda was one of the first members of the 

Census staff and the second of the three Snyder sisters who worked for the NAD since 1965. First was Sharon Snyder who left us to return to college and 

now is Mrs. Isaac Pakula and teaches at the West Virginia School for the Deaf. Then we got Glenda and finally the remaining sister, LaVerda Birchfield. 
LaVerda fo lowed Sharon and is now a student at Gallaudet. Glenda also is a Gallaudet graduate. Right: Here we have Delores Bushong (left) and Christine 
Hiller. Delores was a researcher while Chris did the typing for the Census. In the foreground are the "hearing" questionnaires that were mailed out to 
determine who was deaf by Census criteria. If it looks like there are a lot cf them, you should see what the whole batch looks like. There were over 

400,000 of these mailed out and it took three truckloads to move to the new building where they are under lock and key. 


Left: Here Marcus (left) and Stan are discussing the final questionnaires which are to be used, probably are being used by the time. The Census has com¬ 
pleted its verified list of deaf people which is probably the largest list of people with a specific disability in existence. The final questionnaires which will be 
used in direct interviews, will provide basic data that will be of immense value to all agencies serving the deaf, while the techniques devised to acquire this 
data should be of immeasurable help in surveys of other types of handicapp:d people. Right: This is Janet Barber who was a research assistant on the 
Census project. Mrs. Barber also has the distinction of being the only one of our employes to get married while on the staff. Actually the first to marry 
was Carmen Johnson who became Mrs. Schein bul Carmen left after her marriage. Janet stayed on until budgetary problems required that the staff be 
"riffed." Riffing is a common Washington word meaning "Reduction in Force," and we miss her. 










Sixth World Federation Of The Deaf Cong 

Paris, France, August, 1971 


U.S. Delegate Frederick C. Schreiber puts on his pitch for the 1975 Congress 
in International Sign Language. The United States won/ 56 to 10, and Schreiber 
eventually was elected Third Vice President of the World Federation of the Deaf. 


President Dragoljab Vukotic addresses the General Assembly of the WFD as 
Secretary-General (left) of Italy and Third Vice President Roman Petryiewicz 
of Poland look on. 


Delegates in the World Federation of the Deaf in Paris display rapt attention Israeli Delegate acknowledges defeat as the United States wins bid for 1975. 

to the proceedings. Man with hand raised is Prof. Guejlman of Russia, while Israel, he said, will try again and pledges its support for the U.S. 1975 effort. 

U.S. Delegate Mervin Garretson conveys urgent information to the Chair and 
Delegate Schreiber turns to "listen" to what the Russian has to say. 
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SPORTING AROUND 

With ART KRUGER 

SPORTS EDITOR 

7530 HAMPTON AVE. #303, WEST HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 90046 

The Deaf Athlete And The Men Behind Him 



By F. A. CALIGIURI, Guest Writer 

This month's guest writer has proven to be a highly valued member of the United 
States World Games for the Deaf Committee, AAAD. His comments on the deaf 
athlete and his problems are the result of years of observation and research. His 
article should be read by everyone interested in the education and recreation of the 
deaf. 


The Problem 

More than 20,000,000 people in the 
United States are afflicted with some 
degree of hearing loss. Of this number 
over 200,000 are classified as being deaf 
in the sense that attendance at special 
schools has been and is required. 

We deaf do not think of ourselves as 
belonging to a minority group — in our 
minds we are simply afflicted with a 
physical handicap. Despite our handicap, 
we strive to be active in all walks of 
life and to live in the mainstream of 
society. We do the same things an aver¬ 
age person does as well as we can. 
We work, marry, have children, buy 
homes, drive cars and pay taxes, and 
we have our own “Olympic” games. 

As we prepare for the next World 
Games for the Deaf, the United States 
Committee is confronted with the her¬ 
culean task of raising some $350,000. No 
sizeable organization in the United States 
has ever provided general financing for 
the sports or “Olympic” activities of 
American deaf athletes. Deaf athletes 
have always had to depend solely on 
the generosity and ability of their 
parents and other sympathetic indivi¬ 
duals and groups in their local communi¬ 
ties for the funds required for their 
participation in the World Games for 
the Deaf. 

Since deaf athletes of “Olympic” cali¬ 
ber are thinly scattered all over the 
nation, it is impossible for the United 
States Committee to promote profit-mak¬ 
ing track meets for deaf athletes, similar 
to the sectional and national track meets 


and tryouts sponsored by the regular 
United States Olympic Committee. Due 
to a persistent lack of funds, American 
deaf teams have always been forced to 
leave some of their best athletes at 
home. The most recent World Winter 
Games for the Deaf were held in Adel- 
boden, Switzerland, during the month of 
January 1971. Enough money was raised 
to send only 15 skiers, although 17 had 
qualified for the team. 

As we prepare for the next Summer 
Games, which will be held in Malmo, 
Sweden, in 1973, we are aware that our 
efforts can produce not only victories 
on the field of athletic competition, but 
victories for these deaf athletes who will 
overcome their physical handicaps and 
gain wider acceptance as useful mem¬ 
bers of society. 

It can be argued that there are more 
worthwhile things to do than, say, run 
400 meters on an oval track, swim back 
and forth in a tankful of water, huff 
and puff and toss a 16-pound shot—just 
to win a few pieces of shiny metal and 
fleeting glory. But, when is a deaf person 
noticed more than during his school 
years while he engages in sports com¬ 
petition with hearing teams and when, 
with increased skills, he participates in 
international competition with the finest 
deaf athletes of 40 other countries? 

It is a proud moment in the life of 
an American deaf athlete when, while 
wearing the uniform of the greatest na¬ 
tion on earth, he commits his brain, 
skill, strength and spirit to the noble 
ideals of world competition. But the 
proudest moment of all comes to those 


American deaf athletes who, with high 
honor, face our nation’s flag on the vic¬ 
tory stand, even though—in the perpetual 
silence surrounding them—they cannot 
hear “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

The Committee 

In order to make the above come true, 
it is necessary to have the organization 
and the men with skill and industry 
to formulate a program and guide it 
to a successful conclusion. The Comite 
International des Sports Silencieux 
(CISS)—Congress of International Sports 
for the Deaf—was founded in Paris, 
France, on August 16, 1924. In the ensu¬ 
ing years the organization has expanded 
to the present 40 affiliations. It has re¬ 
ceived the recognition and blessing of 
the International Olympic Committee. 

Any nation wishing to take part in 
the World Games for the Deaf must 
have an athletic organization which is 
fully autonomous and in a position to 
resist all political, religious and commer¬ 
cial pressures. Eric Malzkuhn of Berke¬ 
ley, California, has said: “The American 
Athletic Association of the Deaf, Inc., 
has long been the bastion that has kept 
athletics for the deaf in the United States 
a unifying force for the progress of the 
deaf in this country. And, of course, 
the AAAD was the mainspring behind 
the involvement of the deaf athletes of 
the United States in the International 
Games for the Deaf.” 

The United States is represented in 
CISS affairs solely by the United States 
World Games for the Deaf Committee 
of the American Athletic Association of 



USA WORLD GAMES COMMITTEE—Here are the men behind the deaf athlete as he prepares to participate in the XII World Games for the Deaf. Present 
members of the United States Committee are, left to right: Art Kruger of West Hollywood, Calif.; James A. Barrack of Towson, Md.; F. A. Caligiuri of 
La Mirada, Calif.; LeRoy L. Duning of Cincinnati, Ohio; Harry M. Jacobs of Oakland, Calif. 
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Art Kruger and Florian A. Caligiuri congratulate Mr. Sheldon C. Houts, Director of the Kiwanis Support 
of Sports Workshop, at the 51st convention of the California-Nevada-Hawaii District at the Anaheim Con¬ 
vention Center, September 10, 1971. Mr. Houts said, "The workshop was a smashing success! The key 
to the program was the presence of those fine deaf young people. They stole the hearts of everyone who 
saw them." 


the Deaf, Inc. The members of the 
committee give unstintingly of their time 
without recompense of any kind. 

The members of the present United 
States Committee for the World Games 
is chairmanned by the indomitable Art 
Kruger. Frank Medina, head trainer of 
the University of Texas, describes Art 
as a person who has lived a life full 
of exuberance and genuine enthusiasm, 
regardless of the task at hand. Arc 
organized his first basketball tournament 
way back in 1941, after some years of 
haggling with doubters. This modest be¬ 
ginning led to the formation, in 1945, 
of the American Athletic Association of 
the Deaf which has become the driving 
force for all deaf athletes. Because of 
his work with the AAAD, Art is known 
as the “Father of the AAAD” and was 
an early inductee into its Hall of Fame. 
The honors bestowed on Art have been 
many and varied, such as Honorary De¬ 
puty Sheriff of Harris County, Texas; 
Arkansas Traveler; Honorary Member¬ 
ship in American Coaches for the Deaf 
Association; and Kentucky Colonel. He 
received the CISS Diploma of Honor and 
the Bronze Medal of Gratitude in Bel¬ 
grade, Yugoslavia, in 1969. 

The vice chairmanship belongs to 
James A. Barrack, a man who has been 
active in the sports, cultural and educa¬ 
tional activities in his area. He was 
president of the AAAD for two years 
and its secretary-treasurer for eight 
terms. He was twice awarded the “Man 
of the Year” certificate by the Baltimore 
division of the National Fraternal Society 
of the Deaf. He is the second alumnus 
of the Maryland School for the Deaf 
to be selected to sit in on the Board 
of Visitors’ semiannual meetings. He 
represented the committee as tour direc¬ 
tor at the Winter Games in Adelboden. 

A newcomer to the committee is in 
the person of F. A. Caligiuri, holding 
down the office of Secretary—Public 
Relations Director. Cal, as he is called, 


may be new where AAAD affairs are 
concerned but he is a veteran and ex¬ 
perienced participant in varied programs 
dealing with the deaf as teacher, coach, 
writer, lecturer, panelist and counselor. 
He has also served the deaf for over 
30 years in his avocation as tax consul¬ 
tant. 

LeRoy L. Duning, treasurer, has been 
active in Ohio deaf circles for many 
years. He was general chairman of the 
Local Committee for the Diamond Jubi¬ 
lee Convention of the National Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf in Cincinnati in 1955. 
LeRoy is a valued employe of one of 
the most prominent architectural firms 
in Cincinnati. He was for two years an 
instructor in architecture at the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf, a 
branch of the Rochester Institute of 
Technology, and at present devotes some 
of his time to teaching at the St. Rita 
School for the Deaf. 


One of the most demanding jobs falls 
to Harry M. Jacobs, team director. Any¬ 
one dealing with 125-150 young people 
of varying backgrounds and dispositions 
must have the patience of Job and at 
the same time keep an iron grip on 
the precocious youngsters. Harry has 
been dealing with people all his adult 
life: as the twelfth president of the 
AAAD, chairman of two basketball 
tournaments, founder and president, for 
12 years, of the Northwest Athletic 
Association of the Deaf, coach and 
manager of the Oakland Silents, Busi¬ 
ness Manager of the Silent Worker (now 
THE DEAF AMERICAN) for 15 years, 
tour leader of one group attending the 
1969 World Games in Belgrade. 

A Start 

After a year of meetings, demonstra¬ 
tions and talks to representatives of the 
California-Nevada-Hawaii District of the 
Kiwanis International, the committee 
was awarded $2000 as its share of the 
Service on Sports fund. A like amount 
was presented to the Paralympics group, 
while the lion’s share went to the regular 
Olympic Committee. This “foot-in-the- 
door” operation has elicited from the 
Kiwanians a promise of annual donations 
to the U. S. Committee of the World 
Games. At present the committee is 
working on plans, with the help of the 
local Kiwanis Club, to institute a nation¬ 
wide appeal which would involve all dis¬ 
tricts of the Kiwanis Clubs—a huge 
undertaking, which, if successful, will 
be of tremendous benefit to committees 
responsible for the success of U. S. 
teams competing in future World Games. 

Also, of equal import, is the donation 
from the First Annual Celebrity Pro-Am 
Ski Classic in the amount of $500, to 
be earmarked to help defray expenses 
of future U. S. ski teams. According 
to Jimmie Huega, promoter of the 
Classic, the U. S. Committee will receive 
donations as long as the Pro-Am Classic 
is held. While on the subject of skiing, 
members of the Southern California Ski 
Club of the Deaf raised $734 at the recent 
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Ski Show at the new Los Angeles Con¬ 
vention Center. Enthusiasm and industry 
as shown by groups of youngsters in 
different parts of the country are 
gratifying to the committee in its effort 
to raise sufficient funds. 

The Tryouts 

Art Kruger has been a sports writer 
for over 35 years and it happens that 
a sports writer is often a better judge 
of the ability and prowess of athletes 
than some coaches of the same athletes. 
He has a detached interest in the athlete 
and is able to praise, criticize and en¬ 
courage without the least suspicion of 
bias or favoritism. Art has enjoyed a 
long and rewarding rapport with 
superintendents, editors and coaches of 
schools for the deaf. His stories about 
athletes and athletics in THE DEAF 
AMERICAN are very often the only 
nationwide publicity the deaf athlete 
ever gets. 

While a committee chosen to select 
members of teams to compete in the 
World Games may be thoroughly impar¬ 
tial, there is no substitute for selections 
to be made on the basis of a tryout. 
Every participant will experience the 
same kind of weather, the same track 
conditions, the same officials with the 
same stopwatch technique and the same 
chances for human error. The thrill of 
competition and the necessity to exceed 
one’s best efforts are evident in the try¬ 
outs, and the resultant selections speak 
well for the number of medals which 
the athletes have brought home. The 
147 athletes were selected by a panel 
of judges to compete in the Tenth World 
Games for the Deaf in Washington, D. 
C., in 1965. A total of 87 medals was 
won by the American contingent. This 
represents a 59 percent “efficiency” rat¬ 
ing. The first tryouts in Berkeley produc¬ 
ed a total of 123 “finalists” who captured 
110 medals in Belgrade for an “ef¬ 
ficiency” rating of 89 percent, 50 percent 
better than the selected athletes. 

Tryouts for berths on the 1973 U. S. 
teams will be held at the North Carolina 
School for the Deaf, Morganton, June 
28-30 and July 1, 1972. Mr. Ranee Hen¬ 
derson, superintendent of the North 
Carolina School, has graciously consent¬ 


ed to provide the facilities and man¬ 
power to make this tryout the proving 
ground for the most powerful group of 
deaf athletes to compete in Malmo. 

The U.S. Committee is not composed 
of experts for the simple reason that 
not one of the members is free to devote 
full time to the job of preparing for 
the next Games. It takes its cue and 
inspiration from the homily of Ray Kroc, 
chairman of the board of McDonald’s; 
“Press on: Nothing in the world can 
take the place of persistence. Talent will 
not; nothing is more common than un¬ 
successful men with talent. Genius will 
not; unrewarded genius is almost a pro¬ 
verb. Education will not; the world is 
full of educated derelicts. Persistence 
and determination alone are omnipo¬ 
tent.” 

The committee is proud to serve 
the American deaf athlete, and it is con¬ 
fident that it will field a team that will 
emerge on top in world competition, and 
with the help of relatives, friends, in¬ 
dividuals, organizations and communities 
it shall! 



DR. NORMAN L. TULLY has been named director 
of the Model Counselor Training Program at Gal- 
laudet College, a new program to train counselors 
for schools for the deaf which has recently received 
funding from the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped of the Department of Health, Educa¬ 
tion and Welfare. Dr. Tully, before coming to 
Gallaudet, served as director of the Office of Dis¬ 
abled Students at the University of Arizona. 
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Deaf Burke—English Heavyweight Champion (1835-1839) 

By ROBERT L. SWAIN, JR., Associate Feature Editor 


Editors Note: We printed a similar article about Deaf Burke not too long ago . . . 
but here's another very interesting one. 


“Kill the gorilla!” “Get him, you 
bum!” “Hit him in the belly!” 

These roof-tearing yells tore through 
the air as a crowd of excited men had 
their eyes glued on two professional box¬ 
ers mauling each other with murderous 
blows, their fists doubled, in the era of 
bare knuckle boxing. The rounds seemed 
to go on forever. And it was not uncom¬ 
mon for fights to last 100 or more rounds— 
three hours and longer. True, the fight¬ 
ers literally wore themselves out and fre¬ 
quently stumbled and collapsed, blood 
spurting from their noses and split lips. 
Once cold water was thrown at them, 
they rose, revived and crashed into one 
another like bulldozers, their half-closed, 
blackened eyes blazing with insane fury. 

One of these bare knuckle fighters, and 
a mighty good one, was Deaf Burke, the 
heavyweight champion of England between 
1835 and 1839. Books on the ring refer 
to him as a deaf mute and his fans called 
him “Deaf ’Un.” He had a chest that 
thrust out like a pouter pigeon’s, a neck 
rivaling a bull’s, his arms were as long 
and thick as elephant legs and his fists 
instantly reminded one of heavy flatirons. 
In his stockinged feet he stood 5 feet 8 V 2 
inches tall and the scales took his 175 
pounds without creaking. 

Since Burke couldn’t hear the deafen¬ 
ing cries of “Beat him up!” or the ear- 
splitting catcalls and jeers of the spec¬ 
tators, he was able to rivet his attention 
on making mincemeat out of his oppon¬ 
ents. 

Unlike today’s prize fights, there were 
few boxing rules to restrain the savage. 
Boxing gloves were not required until 1865 
or 1867 when the eighth Marquis of Queens- 
berry, a boxing buff, helped to draft a set 
of rules which brought civility to the sport. 
The rules specified the use of a 24-foot 
ring, or as near that size as possible; 
permitted no wrestling or hugging and 
required the wearing of boxing gloves and 
that each round was to last three minutes 
with one minute’s time between the 
rounds. 

James “Deaf” Burke was an orphan 
who haunted the dreary waterfronts of 
Dickens’ London. While seeking shelter 
during a heavy downpour, he crept into 
the tavern, called The Spotted Dog, the 
landlord of which was Joe Parish, a vet¬ 
eran fighter. Indeed a stroke of luck for 
the deaf lad! Parish handed him dry 
clothes and warm food. He was quite im¬ 
pressed with the 16-year-old waif’s hulking 
frame. Learning he was homeless, Parish 
took him under his wing and began teach¬ 
ing him ring science. 

Burke, though he couldn't read or write, 
learned fast. His body became hard as 
steel. He visited the training quarters of 
the leading pugilists and memorized the 


tricks of the trade. And, he became adept 
at what part of the male anatomy to 
smash his fists into with the most pain¬ 
ful results. 

Parish waited until his pupil was 19 be¬ 
fore turning him loose in the boxing arena. 
The youth made his debut against a 
rough and tumble slugger, Ned Murphy, 
a burly Irishman. They fought 50 rounds, 
only to have the match halted because 
of approaching darkness. Yet Burke’s out¬ 
standing performance had the English 
boxing circles agog and the word raced 
through the sports grapevine that Burke 
had the stuff champions were made of. 

After his first fight, Burke went on to 
win three out of four bouts in less than 
a year. He trounced Tom (Bull) Hands, 
a mountain of a butcher, left him resem¬ 
bling a hunk of raw beef hanging from 
a hook in his shop. Two days later, he 
tackled a giant Negro, Sambo the Black, 
knocking him out in 33 minutes flat. The 
following winter he demolished a seasoned 
brawler, Young Berridge, in 11 rounds. 

These fights were small stuff, but they 
gave Burke valuable training and pre¬ 
pared him for the big league. When Par¬ 
ish was convinced that Burke was ready 
for the real McCoy, a match was arranged 
between the young boxer and a formidable 
Irishman, Fitzmaurice, to take place dur¬ 
ing Epsom Week, following the running 
of the Derby. At that time, boxing was 
looked down as barbaric and the fighters 
were regarded as nothing more than 
beasts. They were, in fact, clamped into 
prison if caught boxing. Because of this, 
matches often took place shrouded in 
secrecy and in the country far away 
enough from the police. On the day be¬ 
fore the proposed battle, Burke and Fitz- 



This likeness of DEAF BURKE, copied from an 
old print, is—surprisingly—far from the stereotype 
of a punchdrunk boxer with a bashed-in nose and 
cauliflower ears. 


maurice were arrested and placed under 
bond for three months to preserve the 
peace. 

However, the authorities relented when 
Deaf Burke became a London hero over¬ 
night for his daring rescue of several 
persons trapped in a burning building. 
Here’s a newspaper description of the feat: 
“He (Burke) dashed into the blazing fur¬ 
nace with reckless abandon, making trip 
after trip until he had rescued many per¬ 
sons. He carried out a child, then went 
back and brought out another, and a third 
time carried a woman to safety. Again 
and again he returned amongst the debris 
and succeeded in bringing out two more 
children, one of whom died in his arms.” 

After this, Burke was allowed to fight 
Fitzmaurice. The bout was one of the 
longest on record, lasting just five minutes 
under three hours. At the end of 150 
rounds both men were on the verge of 
collapse, stars dancing around their 
groggy, battered heads. The match was 
stopped when the referee feared that 
Burke’s blows on Fitzmaurice’s face might 
prove fatal and the deaf youth was de¬ 
clared the winner. 

Burke did have some setbacks which 
helped to polish up and refine his tech¬ 
niques further. He lost his fight with 
William Cousens after doggedly making 
him dance on his feet for 110 rounds and 
more than two hours. 

The deaf mauler nearly retired from 
the ring for good when a rowing accident 
caused an injury to one of his muscular 
legs in May 1831. This kept him inactive 
for almost a year. Fortunately, he made 
a complete recovery after a prolonged 
stay at the hospital. He bounced back 
into the ring to take on Jack Carter, a 
pugilist of long standing, before a select 
gathering. Burke won the verdict in the 
eleventh round when Carter broke his arm 
on the deaf man’s hard-shelled skull. 

Burke’s big moment came when Jem 
Ward, who had conquered Simon Byrne in 
a contest for the heavyweight champion¬ 
ship of England, publicly announced he 
was retiring from the ring. Burke 
promptly laid claim to the vacated title 
and stood ready to defend it against all 
comers. Most of the fight fans agreed 
that Burke was justified in his stand be¬ 
cause of his hard-to-beat record. One who 
didn’t think so was Harry Macone, a 
farmer from Hull, whose gigantic propor¬ 
tions struck terror in most people. He 
had achieved notoriety for having walloped 
several strong-armed yokels in his area 
and had come to be nicknamed the “York¬ 
shire Hero.” 

Confident, Burke took up the challenge 
and had the Yorkshire brute caving in 
after 59 rounds and thus became the ac¬ 
knowledged successor to Jem Ward as 
the heavyweight champion of England. 

Burke went on to prove his mettle. 
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An early 19th century picture of a boxing match with bare fists. DEAF BURKE 
could have been one of the depicted fighters. 


Simon Byrne, the former champion who 
had been vanquished by Ward, decided 
to make a comeback and wrest the crown 
from Burke. The deaf battler slugged it 
out with Byrne through 99 rounds lasting 
three hours and 16 minutes. It was the 
longest heavyweight championship fight 
on record (there have been records of 
longer bouts but they were not champion¬ 
ship fights). Byrne was so badly beaten 
up that he gave up the ghost three days 
later. Luckily, the authorities absolved 
Burke of blame. 

This calamity, however, sickened Burke 
and he quit the ring ... for a time. He 
supported himself by giving exhibitions 
throughout the British Isles. It brought 
in little money that slipped through his 
stubby fingers so fast that he returned 
to professional boxing. 

In 1836, Burke sailed to America and 
became the first holder of the English 
heavyweight championship to cross the 
Atlantic. He presented exhibitions of his 
sparring skill but found almost no compe¬ 
tition. He simply toyed with the few 
husky chaps brave enough to volunteer 
in New York, Philadelphia and other 
cities. 

He went to New Orleans to battle Sam¬ 
uel O’Rourke, the Irish heavyweight cham¬ 
pion, who happened to be there. The 
match took place on May 6, 1836, and 
when Burke was winning in the third 
round a gang of O’Rourke’s thugs barged 
into the fight and turned the whole affair 
into a free-for-all. Burke had to flee for 
his life. Before returning to England, he 
had another encounter, this time with 
Tom O’Connell, a battle-scarred bruiser, 
near Hart’s Island in New York. His ham¬ 
like fists stopped Tom in only 10 minutes 
of fighting. 

A New York daily newspaper, in 1837, 
saw the English pugilist this way: “Burke 
is a curiosity—a perfect bull neck, square¬ 
headed fellow—pluck and game to the 
last, but not deep in science. He wears 
out his adversary—nothing can kill him. 


He is only 26, thick-set, rather short with 
small features, arms long, and like a 
giant’s. His face is slightly pitted. He 
makes no pretensions to education.’’ De¬ 
spite his deafness, the newspaper said 
Burke “speaks in a broad povincial dia¬ 
lect.” This affords a clue that Burke lost 
his hearing after acquiring speech. 

As it comes to all champions sooner or 
later, Burke lost the crown, after 10 
rounds, to William Thompson, alias Ben¬ 
digo, on the chilly day of February 12, 
1839, near Appleby, England. Interest¬ 
ingly enough, it was the first champion¬ 
ship fight in which the London Prize Ring 
rules were used. These rules (revised in 
1853) provided for a ring of 24 feet square 
and bounded by ropes. A round ended 
when a fighter went down and had to be 
helped to his corner. Time was called 
after 30 seconds and if a fighter could 
not get unaided to a mark in the center 
of the ring by the end of eight additional 
seconds, he was declared “not up to 
scratch” and beaten. Under the new rules, 
kicking, gouging, butting with the head, 
biting and low blows were declared fouls. 
The London rules governed professional 
boxing in England and the United States 
for over five decades. The Queensberry 
rules added the ban on bare fists and 
other refinements. 

It was said Deaf Burke was not in the 
condition for the clash with Bendigo. It 
was originally slated to be held in 1838 
but was postponed to early 1839. There 
may be some truth in the claim: in less 
than six years Burke died of tuberculosis 
on January 8, 1845. Moreover, Bendigo 
and Burke were physically unmatched. 
The former towered 6 feet 2 Y 2 inches and 
lugged 210 pounds of padded flesh. He is 
known to have been one of the most power¬ 
ful men to hold the title. 

Deaf Burke is mentioned in all histories 
of boxing as one of the all-time greats of 
the ring. Through his accomplishments, 
he again shows that deafness ,need not 
stop a person from fighting for what he 
thinks he is capable of. 


Letters to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 

Why do deaf persons “talk signs” to 
themselves while alone in a room or 
on a street? Do they see themselves 
in the language of signs? 

Many deaf persons who have lived in 
the deaf world for a long time should 
answer these particular questions. Send 
answers to the Editor of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN. 

Carl B. Smith 

911 Sunset Towers 
Washington, Ind. 47501 

Colorado . . . 

Miss Carla Ann Kamminga, eldest 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Kamminga, of Denver, is enrolled at 
the University of Northern Colorado in 
Greeley. Carla attended Evans School 
in Denver and graduated from East High 
School, Class of 1971. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Morris were 
given a real surprise when friends plan¬ 
ned a wonderful silver wedding anniver¬ 
sary party for them September 19 at 
the Parish House of St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church in Denver. They received many 
lovely gifts and a loaded money tree. 
Mrs. Morris is from Texas while Mr. 
Morris is from Arkansas. They have one 
daughter and two granddaughters. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Altop of 
Great Falls, Mont., were honored upon 
their 50th wedding anniversary recently. 
Mrs. Altop, nee Viola Jenks of Sterling, 
Colo., at one time attended the Colorado 
School for the Deaf. 

Mr. and Mrs. Steven K. Chough of 
River Edge, N.J., announced the birth 
of their first child, Abigail Bertha, on 
October 26. Steven lived in Denver in 
1961-63 while attending the University of 
Denver earning his master’s degree in 
social work. Mrs. Chough is the former 
Nancy Rohlin of Syracuse, N.Y. 


* * * Talk To Your Friends * * * 



Model AC 1400 TTY Coupler 


$134.00 Postpaid 

Write for our complete line of products 
for the deaf. 

Ivy Electronics Inc. 

2422 Tang ley 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 77005 
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Jerry Fail 


NEWS 

From 'Round the Nation 

Mrs. Jerry Fail, News Editor 
6170 Downey Avenue 
North Long Beach, Calif. 90805 

Mrs. Harriett Votaw, Asst. News Editor 
2778 S. Xavier Street 
Denver, Colorado 80236 



Harriett Votaw 


Nebraska . . . 

Bosrovski Rose, brother of Mrs. Ray 
Anderson of Omaha, arrived for a visit 
from Yugoslavia on November 5. He was 
not certain how long he would be able 
to stay in this country. The deaf who 
met him at the recent Nebraska Associa¬ 
tion of -the Deaf Carnival enjoyed trying 
to figure out the odd Yugoslavian signs 
as he talked with his sister. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Haines of Sioux 
City, Iowa, celebrated their 25th wedding 
anniversary on October 31 with an open 
house at the Lutheran Parish Hall. 

Alvin O’Connor of Topeka, Kans., after 
11 years on the night shift of one of 
the newspapers, is now getting adjusted 
to working the day shift. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Ashmore of 
Omaha announced the arrival of a son, 
Eric Howard, on October 31. Mrs. Ash¬ 
more is the former Shirley Burgess, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ray Burgess. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Hultgren (nee 
Pamela Everman) announced the birth 
of a baby boy on November 17. Another 
recent arrival was Brenda Dee Schultz, 
first daughter of Larry and Ethel 
Schultz. She arrived November 9 and 
joins two brothers. 

Miss Gloria Carlburg was married on 
November 27 to Mr. Richard Owen in 
Ralston, Nebr. She graduated from NSD 
in 1963. 

Glen and Leona Ogier of Wakefield 
have several reasons to visit Lincoln 
now. Their daughter Susan is no longer 
in the University but her husband, Ha¬ 
rold, is working on his master’s degree 
and works part time at the University 
teaching German. Susan is working at 
the Ben Simon Store full-time and one 
of the twins, Karen, works in the same 
store part-time. Kay works part-time at 
the Children’s Day Care Center on the 
campus where the twins are sophomores. 

Opal and Arthur Harper announced the 
arrival of their second child, a girl, Deb¬ 
ra Ann, on November 29. 

George Propp will be taking a new 
position at Northwestern University 
effective at the start of the second 
semester. His position at Northwestern 
will be as director of the teacher 
preparation program for secondary level 
teachers. Elly and the rest of the family 
will be leaving Lincoln at the most con¬ 
venient time for them during the school 
semester change. George’s work at the 
Media Center has done a great deal 
for the educators of the deaf around 
the country and he has introduced the 
local deaf to quite a number of deaf 


educators from other states. He has also 
been a leader in efforts to improve the 
educational conditions at the Nebraska 
School for the Deaf. Elly’s services as 
a teacher of the language of signs will 
be missed but she is leaving behind a 
large number of hearing persons who 
learned the manual method as a result 
of her efforts. 

During the second week of November, 
Keith Lange, a deaf teacher from the 
Oregon School for the Deaf at Salem, 
attended the institute for supervising 
teachers at the Media Center at the 
University of Nebraska. Later the Center 
was host to a group of six people, four 
of whom were deaf, to a small con¬ 
ference to develop some materials for 



teaching the language of signs. Attending 
were: Herb Larson, formerly of Ne¬ 
braska and now at Downey, Calif.; Ce¬ 
lia Warshawsky of Chicago; Terry 
O’Rourke of Washington, D.C.; and Tim 
Jaech of Riverside, Calif. 

John and Ruth Reed had another in¬ 
teresting trip in October. John had a 
nice visit with Leon Ivy at Houston, Tex¬ 
as. The Reeds also visited the Louisiana 
School for the Deaf at Baton Rouge 
where he looked up the Max Rays whom 
they met while Max was attending the 
media course at the University of Ne¬ 
braska. On a roundabout return trip 
through Missouri, the Reeds visited their 
son Dick at Fulton and saw the National 
Theatre of the Deaf performance at 
Stephens College in Columbia. 

Robert E. Thorpe, 58, of Broken Bow, 
Nebr., died November 1 at a hospital 
apparently from a heart attack. His 
mother, Sarah F. Thorpe, had died three 
days previously on October 29 at the 
age of 83. Robert attended NSD, 
graduating in 1933. He had been a resi¬ 
dent of Broken Bow most of his life. 

Harold Newman passed away on 
September 6 and was buried at Wester¬ 
ville, Ohio. He entered NSD in 1899, 
so was presumably around 80 years of 
age. 




IMPROMPTU 1923 GALLAUDET CLASS REUNION—The above picture was taken of a well-planned plot 
on the part of Sam Rittenberg, Birmingham/ Ala., who had invited the Robert M. Werdigs and Dr. L. 
Stephen Cherry to his home for a few days' visit. On pretense of taking them to visit his (Sam's) 
farm, but really occupied by the Anson Mills, all drove to the farm where they were joined by the Harry 
L. Bayneses. This was the first time since 1923 that Dr. Cherry and Robert M. Werdig had seen Anson. 
The farm is 12 miles outside Talladega where the Alabama School for the Deaf is located. Anson's daugh¬ 
ter* Benina, teaches at the school. Mr. Mills had lived in the Black Hills of South Dakota since his 
graduation from Gallaudet and moved to Alabama when his daughter secured a teaching position at the 
school for the deaf. From left to right: Mills; Cherry of Chicago; Harry Baynes; Rittenberg, and Werdig, of 
Winter Haven, Fla. 
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Wisconsin . . . 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Moen flew to 
California in September for a week’s 
vacation as the guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Delmar Moore, Maywood, in the Los 
Angeles area. The Moens went to Glen¬ 
dale and Bakersfield to visit Joe’s two 
nephews for the first time in 40 years 
and had a happy reunion. Then they 
flew up to Seattle to visit Joe’s sister 
and husband. 

Stephen Somogyi of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., formerly of Racine, was in the 
Milwaukee area in September visiting 
his old friends. 

Friends of Miss June Carr surprised 
her at an open house in honor of her 
20 years of service as executive director 
of the Milwaukee Hearing Society at its 
rooms. The hostesses were Mmes. Blan¬ 
che Thomas, Patty Voss, Doris Nyquist 
and Irene Riege. 

Last October the Walter Reuters went 
to Laguna Beach, Calif., to visit Mrs. 
Reuter’s sister and to see old friends. 
They planned to drive from there to 
Ensenaba, Mexico, for several days. 

On September 5, about 100 deaf people 
attended a surprise party for the 15th 
wedding anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Meagher at the MSC clubroom. 

On September 18, Joe Otis and Rita 
Brzezinski were wed at St. Michael’s 
Church. Rev. Father Lawrence Murphy 
said the nupital Mass in signs and Joe’s 
father played the church organ. Jim But¬ 
ler was best man and Douglas Brock¬ 
man, Brian Socic and Pat Otis stood 
up also. 

Ernest Maertz celebrated his 90th 
birthday on Septemer 27 with friends 
and relatives. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Willett, Jr., (nee 
Sue Koehn) became the proud parents 
of a new son that arrived on September 
16. They named him Gregory John and 
he has two sisters and one brother. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Eugene Byington 
have a new son named Donald Eugene. 

Mrs. Killa Light (nee Mrs. Blair, a 
former Racine resident) is still in 
Hawaii. She had a cataract operation 
and is doing nicely. 

Harry Jacobs of St. Petersburg, Fla., 
formerly of Milwaukee, passed away 
September 23. 

* 


Missouri-Kanscts . . . 

Mrs. Marie Katherine Fuller, 65, pass¬ 
ed away after a long illness at the Vic¬ 
toria Estates Convalescent Center in 
Kansas City, Mo., on October 4. She 
was a graduate of the Kansas School 
for the Deaf and at one time was 
married to Glenn Miller. 

Philip Goldansky, 73, of Kansas City, 
Mo. died at his home on October 22. 
He was a lifelong resident of Kansas 
City and was a retired baker, having 
worked for Wolfermans, Inc., for many 
years. He leaves his wife, Mrs. Ida 
Goldansky, of the home, two sons, Stan¬ 
ford Goldansky, Overland Park, and Ar- 
mand Goldansky, Mexico City. Mrs. 
Goldansky accompanied her son Armand 


home to Mexico City to stay with him 
and his family during the winter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Weber have a 
new daughter, Mary Elizabeth, born 
November 19. They have two sons. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Leiker have a 
second daughter, Amelia Louise, born 
November 12. They have another daugh¬ 
ter, Melissa, four. 

On September 13, Mr. and Mrs. Victor 
Brunke flew to Miami to visit with his 
sister and husband for a few days before 
flying to Lakewood, Ohio, for the 
remainder of their two-week vacation. 

Ed Smoski of St. Louis won the 
Kansas City Club of the Deaf’s mixed 
singles handicap tournament on October 
23, receiving $600 and a trophy. Roger 
Fuller of Omaha was second. Raymond 
Hampton of Peoria was third. Georgetta 
Graybill, one of the 17 women competing 
against 71 men in the tournament, was 
in 19th place and won a trophy for first 
place over the women’s squad. 

Troy E. Hill Passes 

Troy E. Hill, 75, of Dallas, Texas, 
passed away November 20, 1971, follow¬ 
ing a lengthy illness. He was a longtime 
contributor to the Silent Worker and 
THE DEAF AMERICAN under the pen 
name of El Gaucho. He likewise wrote 
for many other publications for the deaf 
over several decades. 

Surviving are his wife, two daughters 
and six grandchildren. 


G. Dewey Coats Award 

The G. Dewey Coats Award, presented 
biennially to the individual who during 
the past two years has contributed the 
most towards the total growth of the 
Junior NAD, is donated by the Missouri 
Jr. NAD chapter, the first Junior NAD 
chapter organized in 1960. 

A screening committee is being for¬ 
mulated and the selection of the indivi¬ 
dual most deserving of the award will 
be made by the Missouri School students 
in cooperation with all the other chapters 
across the country. 

The chapter advisor, Cleve Ready, 
plans to have his committee members 
send out information about the award 
•*- its criteria, etc. The award will be 
presented at the third biennial national 
convention to take place at the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf in 
Rochester, N.Y., on June 11-14, 1972. 

Glenn I. Harris 

Glenn I. Harris, 69, president of the 
Montana School for the Deaf and Blind for 
20 years prior to his retirement in 1964, 
died November 16, 1971, in Cranford, N.J. 
In his undergraduate days at the Uni¬ 
versity of California at Berkeley, Mr. 
Harris worked at the California School 
for the Deaf. After receiving his master’s 
degree from Gallaudet College in 1927, he 
joined the faculty of the Colorado School 
for the Deaf and Blind and was there 
until he became head of the Montana 
School in 1944. 


DAD's 

7TH 

VAGABOND 
TOURS OF 
THE DEAF 


HOLY LAND (ISRAEL) 

• PORTUGAL • SPAIN • GREECE 

• ITALY • SWITZERLAND • FRANCE 


$ 1568 

THAT'S 

ALL! 


* Planes * 3 Meals * Tips * Bull Fight 

* Twin Beds/Bath ★ Tote Bag * Cocktail Party * Photo 

* Excursions * 5 Plane Hops * Cruise * 3 Paris Night Clubs| 

* Versailles * Sick, Accident, Baggage Insurance 
* Guides * Interpreter * Gifts * Interpreter Driver 

* Many Optionals Included!!! 


28 DAYS 


JULY 24, 1972 
AUG. 21, 1972 


SEND $100 NOW! Full Refund to May 1 
Limit — 35-40 Passengers 


Please reserve 
Name _ 


seats. Enclose my deposit of $__ for 


person/people. 


Street . 

Town _ ZIP NO. 



DAVID A. DAVIDOWITZ—Account Executive—Home 914-623-3349 

Transland Travel Bureau Of Rockland, Inc. 

Jet Age Travel With Old Fashion Courtesy 
Opposite Korvette City 

262 E. Route 59, Transland Bldg.—Nanuet, New York 
Phones NA. 3-5432 - N.Y.C. 568-6868 
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REGISTRY OF INTERPRETERS 
FOR THE DEAF 

Key People to Contact 
for Interpreting Services 

Rex J. Purvis, 3800 Millbrae Dr., N.W., Huntsville, 
Ala. 35810 

Keith Tolzin, 3710 E. 20th Ave., Anchorage, Alas. 
99504 

Laverne M. Heath, 2225 N. 9th St., Phoenix, Ariz. 
85006 

Morris Reikel, Ind. Spr. 69, Rt. 2, Alexander, Ark. 
72002 

Vince Irwin, 919 Ramona Ave., Albany, Calif. 94706 
Esther Zawalkow, 3131 Walker Lee Dr., Rossmor, 
Calif. 90720 

Rev. Donald W. Zuhn, 12154 E. Ohio Ave., Aurora, 
Colo. 80010 

Rev. Camille Desmarais, 23 Thomson Rd., W. Hart¬ 
ford, Conn. 06107 

Lou Ann Simpson, 714 Parkside Blvd., Claymont, 
Del. 19703 

D. C. area — R.I.D., 814 Thayer Ave., Silver Spring, 
Md. 20910 

Betty Edwards, 1010 Nokomis St., Clearwater, Fla. 
33515 

Dwayne E. Carroll, 4087 Haverhill Dr., N.E. #10, 
Atlanta, Ga. 30242 

Loretta McDonald, Sch. for the Deaf, 3440 Leahi 
Ave., Honolulu, Hi. 96815 

Edward W. Reay, Sch. for the Deaf, 14th and Main 
Sts., Gooding, Id. 83330 

Joseph G. Kennedy, 618 Second St., Waukegan, III. 
60085 

Ann McBride, Rt. 6, Lebanon, Ind. 46052 
James H. Hanson, 801 Bankers Trust Bldg., Des 
Moines, la. 50309 

Patricia Heriford, 6306 Riverview, Kansas City, 
Kan. 66112 

Mary Vaught, Sch. for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 40422 
Joseph P. Youngs, Gov. Baxter Sch. for the Deaf, 
Portland, Me. 04103 

Mildred Wait, School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 
21701 

Ann MacIntyre, 60 Harding St., W. Newton, Mass. 
02165 

Ruth Roberts, 1329 Williamsburg Rd., Flint, Mich. 
48507 

Rev. Lawrence Bunde, 3711 47th Ave., S., Minne¬ 
apolis, Minn. 55406 

Hugh Prickett, School for Ihe Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 
39216 

Theodora A. Pearson, 70 Lynn Meadows, La., Floris¬ 
sant, Mo. 63033 

Floyd J. McDowell, 100 38th St., N., Great Falls, 
Mont. 59401 

Elvira L. Williams, 3719 Grand Ave., Omaha, Neb. 
68111 

Robert T. Kennedy, Crotched Mt. Sch. for the Deaf, 
Greenfield, N. H. 03047. 

Rev. Croft M. Pentz, 571 Westminster Ave., Eliza¬ 
beth, N. J. 07208 

David Haynes, 385 Buffalo Circle, S.E., Albuquerque, 
N. M. 87123 

James E. Stangarone, N.T.I.D., #1 Lomb Memorial 
Dr., Rochester, N. Y. 14623 
Lynn Pamulo, 144-70 Roosevelt Ave., Flushing, 
N. Y. 11354 

Roma Fortune, 1502 Hawthorne La., Burlington, 
N. C. 27215 

Allen Hayek, N. D. Sch. for the Deaf, Devil's Lake, 
N. D. 58301 

Rev. Larry Harris, 200 Marie PI., Perrysburg, 
Ohio 43551 

Ruth Stidham, 7516 E. 26th PI., Tulsa, Okla. 74129 
Roma Rae Cline, 800 Chemawa Rd., N.E., Salem, 
Ore. 97303 

Kay Cusack, 780 Huntington Pk., Philadelphia, Pa. 
19110 

Ruth L. Saunders, 513 Walnut St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
15202 

Elvin Stoltzfus, 2546 Siegrist Rd., Ronks, Pa. 17672 
Barbara S. Porter, P. O. Box 956, Ballentine, S. D. 
29002 

Rev. Sterling Simonson, 1301 38th St., Sioux Falls, 
S. D. 57105 

Rev. Ronald Henson, 1101 Spring Creek Rd., Chat¬ 
tanooga, Tenn. 37412 

Olouse Tullos, 6413 Flintrock Trail, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Elizabeth Carlton, 5335 McComas Ave., Dallas, 
Texas 75206 

James R. Clements, 9530 Carousel, Houston, Texas 
77055 

Edith Wheeler, 5450 S. 825 East., Ogden Utah 84403 
Richard K. Lane, Austine Sch. for the Deaf, Brat- 
tleboro, Vt. 05301 

John Shipman, Va. Sch. for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 
23361 

Judie Husted, 11316 12th Ave., N.E., Seattle, Wash. 
98125 

Eldon Shipman, W. Va. Sch. for the Deaf, Romney, 
W. Va. 26756 

Evelyn Zola, 2877 N. 50th St., Milwaukee, Wise. 53210 

RID NATIONAL OFFICERS 

Ralph Neesam, President, 2601 Warring St., Berke¬ 
ley, Calif 94704 

Mildred Johnson, Vice President, 1511 3rd Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. 98101 

Fannie H. Lang, Secretary-Treasurer, 45 Betsy Lane, 
Ambler, Pa. 19002 

Thomas J. Dillon, Board Member, 843 Gilmore St., 
Santa Fe, N. M. 87501 

Kenneth F. Huff, Board Member, Wise. Sch. for 
the Deaf, Delavan, Wise. 53115 
Emil S. Ladner, Executive Director, 814 Thayer 
Ave., Silver Spring, Md. 20910 
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Deaf Volunteer Serves In Iowa Veterans Hospital 


One of the most popular volunteers at 
the Knoxville, Iowa, Veteran’s Adminis¬ 
tration Hospital is a petite, four-foot, 
eleven-inch, 62-year-old grandmother who 
has never said a word to anyone there. 
She waves to the patients, pats one of 
his shoulders, helps another with his 
sweater and is always smiling and radi¬ 
ating love. But she never speaks be¬ 
cause Millie Courter is deaf. 

Mrs. Bertha Beem, chairman of Red 
Cross volunteers for Lucas County, per¬ 
suaded Millie (Mrs. Hugh Courter of 
Chariton) to try being a volunteer at the 
hospital after Mrs. Courter became a 
widow two years ago. Robert G. Menning, 
director of the Voluntary Services at the 
hospital, gave Mrs. Courter a VA Volun¬ 
tary Service Manual to study and ar¬ 
ranged for her to begin service with an¬ 
other volunteer as a guide. 

She then joined the ranks of volunteers 
from 43 national organizations who come 
to VA’s 165 hospitals; 110,000 strong each 
month and who last year contributed 9.8 
million hours to veteran’s service. Now, 
two years later, Mrs. Courter is highly 
successful. Taking patients outside and 
to the canteen, serving coffee and cookies, 
shooting pool, playing cards, addressing 
mail, tying rug fringe, working in occu¬ 
pational therapy and dancing are a few 
of the services with which she helps. 

She communicates with some patients 
by writing. Often, when she comes to 
serve, she brings homemade cookies and 


We hope this column on the Registry 
of Interpreters for the Deaf can become 
a regular feature of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN. From time to time we will 
furnish news of the activities of the RID 
and its chapters. At this writing we have 
approximately 1,150 members in good 
standing and 43 chapters of which 34 
are state chapters and the remainder 
are local or regional chapters. The latest 
chapters are Hawaii, Kentucky, 
Mississippi and Kansas City, Kansas. 

We have just published a new direc¬ 
tory of our membership which we have 
mailed to all members in good standing, 
to various organizations of the deaf and 
to many public and private agencies that 
serve the deaf in some way. If any 
individual or agency wishes to have a 
directory, please let us know. However, 
we must limit the distribution to those 
who can make use of it for information 
on interpreting services. Please contact 
your state or local chapter for a more 
complete list of interpreting services. 
(There is a directory of key persons 
in each state in this issue of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN.) 

The executive director has made trips 
to Florida, Kentucky, California, Penn- 



Millie Courter 


candies as a treat for the “boys” as she 
affectionately calls them. 

Millie has a son, Lloyd, who is an at¬ 
torney in Boone, Iowa, and a daughter 
in Corona, California. She has two deaf 
sisters, Dorothy Brown of Des Moines, 
Iowa, who is a key punch operator in the 
Statehouse there, and Katherine, who is 
now Mrs. Harold Skalicky living in Port¬ 
land, California.—Aileen Sutcliffe, Iowa 
correspondent. 


sylvania and Maine and expects to make 
many more in 1972. 

Coming RID affiliated events include 
a Legal Workshop in Clearwater, 
Florida, February 4-5, 1972, conducted 
by the Florida RID; the state convention 
of the Texas Society of Interpreters for 
the Deaf in Beaumont April 7-8; the 
Conference on Preparation of Personnel 
in the Field of Interpreting at Gallaudet 
College, March 28-30; the NAD Conven¬ 
tion in Florida, July 2-9; the Second 
National Convention of the RID at Long 
Beach, California, August 14-17. In addi¬ 
tion there will be workshops and insti¬ 
tutes for interpreters which are now in 
the planning stage for the summer of 
1972. Watch this column for further 
announcements and details. 

flraf fflaarntfl 

LOS ANGELES LODGE NO. 1 

Stated Communication on 2nd Saturday 
of each month, 7 p.m. 
gl Ray F. Stallo Secretary 

!$ 22816 Miriam Way S: 

!| Colton, Calif. 92324 

GOLDEN GATE LODGE NO. 2 
S; Stated Communication on 3rd Friday 
of each month, 8 p.m. 

JOSEPH C. LACEY, Jr., Secretary 
g; 380—36th Way, Sacramento, Calif. 95816 g; 
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When in North Jersey visit . . . 

CALVARY CHAPEL OF THE DEAF 
571 Westminster Ave., Elizabeth, N.J. 

Sun. 10 & 11 a.m.—Tues. 8:00 p.m. 
Rev. Croft M. Pentz, pastor 
Phone: (201) 355-9568 


FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD DEAF CHURCH 
5909 South Harvey, Oklahoma City, Okla. 73149 

Sunday—9:30 a.m., Sunday evening—7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 

Friday evening—6:30 p.m. Youth through 
the summer. 

Just one mile west of Interstate 35 
Rev. Mrs. Elmo Pierce, pastor 


When in Rockford, welcome to— 
FIRST ASSEMBLY FOR THE DEAF 
804 2nd Ave., Rockford, III. 

Services each Sunday at 9:30, 10:45 a.m. 
and 7:30 p.m. Bible study each Tuesday 
evening, 2710 N. Rockton. 

Rev. Lloyd Couch, pastor 


When in Minneapolis-St. Paul, worship 
with us . . . 

SUMMIT AVENUE ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
845 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55105, 221-8402 

Sundays—9:30 a.m., 10:45 a.m., 7:00 p.m.; 
Wednesdays—7:30 p.m.; Fridays—7:30 p.m. 
Carol Vetter, Pastor for the Deaf 


Haptiat 


When traveling north, south, east or west, 
eventually you will pass through Little Rock. 
Why not stop and worship in the 
Silent Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
1208 Louisiana Street, Little Rock, Ark. 
Sunday: Sunday school 9:30 a.m.; worship 
10:45 a.m.; evening worship 6:00 p.m. 

A full program for the deaf. 

Rev. Robert E. Parrish, minister to the deaf 


A warm welcome for the deaf . . . 

At FIRST SOUTHERN BAPTIST CHURCH 
5640 Orange Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 

Interpretation for the deaf at all services: 
Sunday, Bible study—9:30 a.m.; worship 11 a.m. 
& 7 p.m. and Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 

Sign Language Class, Sundays, 5:00 p.m. 


Worship and serve with us at 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
500 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 5:50 p.m.; 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 
Rev. W. E. Davis, Minister 


WHEN IN NEW ORLEANS VISIT THE HIS¬ 
TORIC French Quarter and First Baptist 
Church, 4301 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, 
La. Services: Sunday-9:15 a.m., 10:30 a.m., 
5:45 p.m., 7:00 p.m., Wednesday 7:15 p.m. 
Dactylology Classes: Sun., 5:45 p.m.. Wed. 6:00 
p.m., A Complete Gym: Mon., Wed., Fri. 3:00- 
5:00 p.m., Saturday 9:00-12:00 a.m. and 6:30- 
10:30 p.m. Captioned Films for the Deaf: Sat¬ 
urday 8:00 p.m. Rev. H. L. Barnett, Pastor 
to Deaf; Mr. J. K. Baker, Asst. 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at . . . 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507. 


When near Louisville, Ky., welcome to 
FOURTH AND OAK STREETS BAPTIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF (SBC) 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship service, 
10:55 a.m.; Sunday night service, 6:00 p.m.; 
Wednesday night service prayer meeting, 
7:15 p.m. 

Rev. Joe L. Buckner, pastor and interpreter 
Miss Sue Henson, interpreter 
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ROANOKE DEAF BRETHREN 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 
416 Church Avenue S.W., Roanoke, Virginia 

Services: 11:00 a.m. every Sunday. 

Prayer Meetings: As announced. 

All are welcome regardless of faith. 
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WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 

Sunday—9:45 a.m. 

Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 
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When in Mobile, Alabama, or on way to 
Florida stop and visit 

ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville 

Services each Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
Lay Reader, Matt Horn 


When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 11 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Ail Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN'S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Jay L .Croft, Vicar 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 
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Visiting New York “Fun” City? 

ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 11373 
11:00 A.M. Sunday Worship (10:00 A.M. 
June-July-August) 

Rev. Daniel A. Hodgson, pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IRT & IND Subways 


SHEPHERD OF THE HILLS 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 

Diamond Heights Boulevard & Addison Street 
San Francisco, California 94131 

Telephone: 586-3424 

The Reverend Marlin Sampson, pastor 
Telephone: 589-1246 
“Serving Deaf and Hearing” 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Bible Study, 9:45 
a.m.; Morning Worship, 11:00 a.m. 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to . . . 
BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


An invitation to visit . . . 

CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St. N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D C. 20011 

Sunday worship—10:00 a.m. 

Daniel H. Pokorny, BD, MSW, pastor 
Ph. 322-2187 


When in Miami, worship with us . . . 

DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27 Avenue - Greater Miami, Fla. 
WORSHIP, SUNDAY, 11 a.m. 

Open Wed. Night, 7:30 p.m. 

Mr. Paul Consoer, lay pastor 
Church 688-03 J 2; Home 621-8950 
“South Florida's only deaf congregation” 


HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OP THE DEAF 

360 Morse Road, Columbus, Ohio 

Services 10:45 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. William A. Ludwig 
792 Kevin Dr., Columbus, Ohio 43224 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
31 West Beacon St., West Hartford, Conn. 

Earl J. Thaler, pastor 
Worship every Sunday—9:30 a.m. 
Bible class every Wednesday—7:15 p.m. 


MEMORIAL LUTHERAN CHAPEL 
FOR THE DEAF 

10th and Grove Streets, Oakland, Calif. 

Worship Service: 10:00 a.m. 

Bible Class: 11:15 a.m. 

Clark R. Bailey, Pastor, 632-0845 


Visitors most welcome to . . . 

PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
August L. Hauptman, pastor 
Phone 644-9804 or 721-3239 


OUR SAVIOR EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48234 

Church service every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
The Rev. Russel Johnson, pastor 
Need help? Phone LA 7-7023 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 

ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 

Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


When in Pittsburgh, Pa., welcome to . . . 

TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

409 Swissvale Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221 

10:00 a.m. Bible Class 
11:00 a.m. Sunday Service 
Rev. George C. Ring 
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THE BIBLE CHAPEL OF CINCINNATI 
FOR THE DEAF 

An independent Bible-teaching class meets 
every Friday at 7:30 p.m. in the Salvation 
Army Citadel, 114 E. Central Parkway 
You are welcome. 

Mrs. M. E. Pidcock, teacher 
Mr. V. F. Volz, assistant 
Founded 1950 by Roberta Groves 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Services in Dixon Chapel 

77 West Washington St., Chicago, III. 60602 

John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 

Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service. 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Monday, 9 to 9:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR 

Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 

CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


NATIVITY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Front & Montgomery Streets 
Trenton, N. J. 08610 

Worship service every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Sunday School and Bible Class for Deaf, 
9:30 a.m. 

Rev. Wm. C. Aiello, Pastor 
Service signed and spoken — Come as 
a family. 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 

WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

37th and Tilden St., Brentwood, Md. 

Sunday Services at 2:00 p.m. 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 3:15 p.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 
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CLUB DIRECTORY 


When in Baltimore 
Make sure to visit “Friendly Club” 
THE SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 

2-4 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 21202 

Open every night and Sunday afternoon 
Jerry Jones, secretary 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 

Room 204-206 
538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 
Bonnie Lou Von Feldt, secretary 


When visiting Montreal, Canada, 
Welcome to 

LA SOCIETE PROVINCIALE DES 
SOURDS DU QUEBEC INC. 
"Your home away from home." 
2103 East Ste. Catherine 
Corner Delorimier 
Open daily till closing 
G. Giroux, president 
A. Chicoine, manager 


We've moved . . . 

MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

14241 Fenkell Ave., Detroit, Michigan 48227 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. eves, only 

Harold Weingold, secretary 


When in Detroit, come and visit . . . 
our new 

DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 48226 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 

Open Wed. and Fri. evenings and Sat. 
and Sun. afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 

210 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Leslie Massey, president 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
P.O. Box 302 
Olathe, Kansas 66061 

Miss Mary Ross, secretary 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Address all mail to: 

Patricia Gross 
2835 West Glenrosa 
Phoenix, Arizona 85017 


SOUTHTOWN CLUB OF THE DEAF 
5832 S. Western Avenue 
Chicago, III. 60636 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Captioned movies every 4th Sunday 
Charles Lyons, president 
Charles Hanton, vice president 
Marie Giarraputo, secretary 
Ronald Carlson, treasurer 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 


Welcome to Hawaiian Paradise . . . 

HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
c/o St. Peter's Episcopal Church 

1317 Queen Emma St., 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

2nd Saturday of each month 
Polly Bennett, secretary 


When in Houston, your are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


When in Pittsburgh, welcome to— 
PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

1854 Forbes Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Open Fri. night, Sat. afternoon & 
night, Sun. afternoon & night. 

Paul B. Gum, Jr., secretary 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

(Seattle in 1974—NAD) 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Saturdays. 

8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98013 
TTY Phone 206-525-3679 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3001 Hamilton Street 
Hyattsville, Maryland 20910 

Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation's Capital, 
come and see us. 


Welcome to 

MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
N. Miami Ave. and 150th St. 
North Miami Beach, Fla. 

Open four Saturdays of each month 


Now In Our 52nd Year! 

You're welcome at our new location 
622 N. Broadway . . . East of the river 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

Founded 1918 Incorporated 1922 

Open every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 

Ronald Byington, secretary 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 

530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 

Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 


When in Cincinnati, welcome to . . . 
SEVEN HILLS DEAF CLUB 
32 West 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Open seven evenings a week 
Harold King, president 
Pete Pennington, vice president 
and treasurer 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2101-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri.. Sat., Sun., holidays 
Anthony F. Sansone, president 
Vito Manzella, vice president 
Aaron Hurwit, secretary 
Irving Feinstein, treasurer 


When in Waterbury, welcome to 
WATERBURY SILENT CLUB, INC. 

P. O. Box 1229, Waterbury, Conn. 06720 

Open Friday Evening. Business meeting- 
Social on 2nd Saturday of month 
Madeline A. Keating, secretary 


READING ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
538 Franklin St., Reading, Pa. 19606 

Open daily 

Michael Steffy, secretary 


4256 56th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla 

Socials every 1st and 3rd Saturday eveningsl 
Free captioned movies every 4th Saturday 
Leon A. Carter, secretary 
620 Hillcrest MH Park, Clearwater, Fla. 33515 


National (Hongrma of 
3f?tutslf Seaf 

Alexander Fleischman, President 
9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 

Ben Estrin, Secretary-Treasurer 

2305 Georgian Way, Wheaton, Md. 20902 

* * * 

Information re: local activities, write to 
BOSTON H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Frieda Lofchie 
36 Byron Rd., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 02167 

BROOKLYN H.S.D. 

c/o Mrs. Susan Greenberg 
1064 E. 92nd St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11236 

CHICAGO H.A.D., c/o Reubin Schneider 
3509 A. St., Evanston, Ill. 60203 

CLEVELAND H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Hermina Turkin 
1474 So., Euclid, Ohio 44121 

HILLEL CLUB OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE 

Washington, D. C. 20002 
c/o President 

LOS ANGELES H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Elaine Fromberg 
1029 N. Hayworth Ave., Los Angeles, Calif 
90046 

BALTIMORE J.D.S., 

c/o Mrs. Betsy Blumenthal 
5709 Greenspring Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
21209 

NEW YORK H.A.D., c/o Milton Cohen 
572 Grand St., New York, N.Y. 10002 

PHILADELPHIA H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Leonard Vogel 
2653 ‘B' Tremont St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19152] 

TEMPLE BETH OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.), 

c/o Mrs. Alice Soil, 

195 Princeton Drive, River Edge, N.J. 07661 

TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF 

c/o Mrs. Gloria Webster 

15947 Vanowen St., Van Nuys, Calif. 91404 





